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ENGLAND AND AMERIOA. 


Ir has been often said, that one result 
of our recent internal conflict must be to 
‘make us comparatively independent of 
‘Buropean nations. This already appears 
‘in many ways. Our manufacturing in- 
dustry, especially in the production of all 
the material of war, has been largely in- 
creased. Skilled laborers are flocking 
here from all parts of Europe. But the 
independence of which we are speaking 
has a much wider range. It is showing 
itself more and more in the spheres of lit- 
erature, thought, public opinion, and so- 
cial habits and modes of life. In these, 
we have hitherto, from the necessity of 
our position, been unduly influenced by 
transatlantic associations and influences. 
But with the new consciousness of a vig- 
orous and united national life, which this 
war has so largely augmented and inten- 
sified, we shall come to think, and write, 
and feel, and act, more as becomes a great 
and independent nation, in the van of the 
world’s historic progress in freedom and 
civilization. Especially shall we be freed 
from that conscious dependence on Eng- 
lish literature, criticism, and sympathy, 
which has been sucha marked trait even 
of our most cultivated classes. The war 
will help to bring this about, and this will 
be one of the incidental beneficial results 
of our great contest. 
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All this may take place without any 
violent rupture between the two coun- 
tries ; a war might accelerate it, but peace 
will not prevent it. It lies in the nature 
of the case, that we are now two nations 
more than ever before. The war of our 
Independence broke the political ties be- 
tween the two countries ; this last war has 
sundered many other ties, and the threads: 
can not soon be twisted together again. 
War between the two nations would be 
a great calamity; as President Johnson 
said : “ The highest interests of civilization 
demand that we should be at peace.” No 
true-hearted or large-hearted American or 
Englishman would needlessly provoke a 
contest, whose issues would be so incal- 
culable and momentous. The interests 
of commerce and of culture and of the 
world’s progress all plead in behalf of 
peace. Each of us has a great work to 
do; both of us have much to do in com- 
mon. And we shall doubtless still labor 
hand in hand in many a work of philan- 
thropy and of piety. But yet, after all, 
we shall do it with very different feelings 
toward each other from those which ani- 
mated us before our great rebellion broke 
out. We can not forget, and we ought 
not to forget, the course which the lead- 
ing statesmen, noblemen, merchants, snd 
even the great religious bodies of England 
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took toward us in the hour when our na- 
tional life was at stake, and when we were 
sacrificing all that a nation holds most 
dear to defend a republic which England, 
as a whole, wished to see dismembered. 
This has made a gulf between us, which 
it will take much toil and time to fill up, 
if indeed it ever can be completely bridged 
over again. We have lost much of our 
almost native and spontaneous trust in 
England’s good-will toward this country. 
As far as its governing class is concerned, 
and its higher literary class both in church 
and state, our people feel, well-nigh uni- 
versally, a deep-seated distrust as to 
their fairness and manliness and consist- 
ency, when England’s interests seem to be 
at stake or endangered. We know that 
our defeat was desired ; we know that our 
victory was a staggering blow to many of 
the most conservative, thoughtful, and re- 
ligious people in the British isles. And if 
some of them now profess a tardy repent- 
ance, and proffer a returning sympathy, 
we must be excused, if we weigh well 
their words, and even compare them with 
their past utterances, so as to strike a 
just balance. 

We have in fact accomplished just what 
the Quarterly Review declared to be “a 
chimera ;” and what the Edinburgh Re- 
view said was “an impossibility ;’ and 
what the North British Review stigma- 
tized as “an insane ambition.” Our suc- 
cess is in no wise due to their sympathy, 
their aid, or their prophecies. They gave 
to the rebellion the strongest moral and 
the chief material aid which it received. 
Their hostility has not kept us from vic- 
tory ; and, even if they change their tone, 
their repentance will- not add to our 
strength. We can afford to forget their 
past prognostications, and to be indifferent 
to their future opinions and advice. We 
see just how much it is worth. One of 
their most aristocratic journals wrote in 
taunt, hardly two years ago, that “if the 
government of the United States should 
succeed in reinnexing the confederate 
States to its still extensive dominions, de- 
mocracy will have achieved its grandest 
triumph since the world began. All that 
its worshipers for fifty years have said 
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and sung would be but dull prose to the 
pans which would thenceforth ascend in 
its praise. It would be said, and not un. 
justly said, that it not only reared an em. 
pire, as if by magic, but that when that 
empire was riven in twain, it was only 
question of a little time, less bloodshed, 
and some money to rebuild that empire 
by conquering nine millions of a united 
people, and a country of a million square 
miles.” This irony is now fact. And 
what now about the hated “ democracy” ? 
Will the “conservatives” join in “the 
peans”? Mr. Gladstone said, that to 
“Mr. Jefferson Davis must at least be as- 
cribed the honor of having created a na- 
tion.” We should like to have the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer give us the bound- 
aries of that ‘‘ nation,” and enumerate its 
resources. He also strongly “ deprecat- 
ed” taking any such course toward the 
South, as would “ place their ten millions 
in permanent hostility” to England; not 
seeming to think of the twenty millions, 
whose confidence, in the same breath, he so 
deliberately impaired. Earl Russell hoped 
that the North “would consent to the 
peaceable separation of two states, which 
might both be mighty.” We did not con- 
sent; but we have not forgotten the ad- 
vice. 

But among all the public men of Great 
Britain, it must be conceded, we think, 
that Lord Brougham has borne away the 
palm in this matter, by the perversity of 
his misjudgments about the conflict itself, 
by his futile attempt to reidjust his po- 
sition, and by his continued proffer of 
advice to us as to how we should behave 
in future, speaking in the name of our 
“best friends.” In the height of our con- 
test, he described this war as “the frantic 
rage of a whole people, filled with a thirst 
for vengeance, only to be slaked by each 
other’s slaughter ;” he likened our govern- 
ment to Pontius Pilate “‘overborne by a 
mob.” He has always resolutely refused 
to see that slavery was really involved 
in the conflict ; and so he has tried to har- 
monize his opposition to us with his 
hatred of oppression. After maintaining 
this attitude through the war, and when 
our success was insured, he took occa- 
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sion to say, at a banquet given to the 
Prince of Wales by the Fishmongers’ 
(Company, that “if my voice could reach 
gross the Atlantic, it would tell our 
kinsmen, that their best friends, those 
who have been their advocates [ sic] 
through good report and through bad re- 
port, now pray and beseech them to use 
the victory, which by great courage, great 
perseverance, and no little military skill 
they have gained, in mercy as well as in 
justice; that they should not stain the 
scaffold with the blood of their prisoners,” 
ec, Whereupon the “ Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany” broke out into loud cheers. His 
lordship seems to think, that no great 
public act can be done on either side of 
the Atlantic, without the benefit of his 
mature advice. We should receive it 
more complacently, and also that to the 
same effect given in the House of Lords 
by our devoted friends, the Earl of Derby 
and Earl Russell, if we did not unforiu- 
nately recollect the advice about “two 
nations” which these honorable and saga- 
cous men have been reiterating for the 
pst four years. But as the matter now 
stands, there is no possible harm in say- 
ing, that, by their past course they have 
forfeited the right to give us acceptable 
advice; that our leading men are, in fact, 
just now indifferent to it. We do not 
think that there are now ten prominent 
men in this country who really care a jot 
about Lord Brougham’s opinion as to the 
treatment of the leading traitors now in 
thehands of our government. It may be, 
that we ought to be sorry to say so; but 
such is the fact of the case. 

Besides, if it is not impertinent, we 
should like to know, on general princi- 
ples, what special call or qualification 
these noble lords have, to interpose their 
advice, in this sudden and evidently con- 
certed way, as to the gravest present 
question of American policy. Is it out 
of regard to the Union, or out of regard 
to Mr. Jefferson Davis? Do these noble 
lords interpose as our friends, or as his ? 
Has the Earl of Derby shown any cordial 
love for our institutions? Is Earl Russell 
teally glad that our “empire” has been 
maintained, and that the Southern “in- 
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dependence” has not been achieved? 
Can we listen to their earnest pleadings, 
as we do to the voices of a long-tried 
friend, like Bright and Mill? Why is it 
that they tell us, so eagerly, what the 
“whole civilized world” is going to think 
of us, if we do not do as they say? The 
whole procedure indicates an assumption 
of superiority to which we are not just 
now inclined to give much heed. The 
Earl of Derby trusts, that “we will fol- 
low a course not dictated by revenge or 
violence.” Earl Russell says: “It is most 
desirable that there should be no appear- 
ance of passion on our part.” They have 
not got over the notion, that we are a sort 
of bloodthirsty people, who need to be 
calmed by their grave and disinterested 
advice. But we think that we can safely 
assure them, that if Mr. Davis and others 
should be hanged for their treason, it will 
not be from passion or revenge; but only 
after due sentence has been pronounced 
by the highest tribunal of justice; and 
because the American people judge, with 
the utmost deliberation, that such sever- 
ity is demanded by the awful character 
of their crimes, and to insure the future 
safety of the Republic. On such points, 
we may say, without presumption, that 
we are better able to judge what is best, 
than are our newly-fledged friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

We have had an instance of British 
“repentance,” which comes somewhat 
nearer home to us, since the conversion 
took place, as is alleged, on our own soil, 
and in the city of Boston, and also during 
the recent sessions of the Congregational 
National Council—a very fitting place 
for doing works meet for repentance. We 
refer to the Rev. Dr. Robert Vaughan, 
editor of the British Quarterly Review, 
and also one of the delegates from the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales to the above Boston Council. 
During all our struggle, this Congrega- 
tional Union of England, in part at least 
through Dr. Vaughan’s influence, has re- 
solutely ruled out all allusion to American 
affairs, for fear of “ dividing” its counsels ; 
it refused to let President Sturtevant ad- 
dress them, unless he would pledge him 
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self not to say any thing about our war ; at 
its very last session, it spoke in some form- 
al resolutions of our assassinated Presi- 
dent, censuring the murderer, but with 
no eulogy of our martyred Lincoln; and 
it passed by such men as Dr. Massie and 
Norman Hall, to send Dr. Vaughan hither 
as its accredited representative. Now, 
throughout our conflict, the British Quar- 
terly has uniformly spoken harsh and 
unjust things against us. Dr. Vaughan 
has said, that “the interests of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity” required that this 
country should be divided; that though 
“the toleration of slavery has been a 
great evil, the intolerance of it may be 
greater ;” that the war has been conduct- 
ed, on the part of the North, in such a 
way, that “popular principles and the 
good name of Puritanism have suffered 
injuries during the last two years, which 
the next half-century will hardly suffice 
to retrieve ;” that ‘‘we can not wish suc- 
cess to either side. To free some millions 
of blacks at the cost of making corpses or 
slaves of a greater number of whites, can 
be no pleasant spectacle in the eyes of re- 
ligion or of humanity ;” that “‘ wise men 
must be as alien from the spirit of the in- 
vaders in this struggle as from the slave 
element of the invaded ;” and he asks: 
“Whereis your warrant for putting down 
one hell, [slavery] by perpetrating an- 
other no less horrible ?” 

To explain such plain utterances, to 
recant such unjust calumnies, were man- 
ifestly no easy task. Yet Dr. Vaughan 
professes, by what he has seen here, to 
have had a change of views. But in 
what does this consist? We can only 
find, in the published accounts of his 
speeches, two points that bear upon the 
matter. One is, that he had all along 
thought that the North could not suc- 
ceed; the other is, that he had become 
convinced, that the state of society in the 
South was so corrupt, that such a defeat 
was needed for its civilization and puri- 
fication. Is this genuine repentance? 
As to the first, it manifestly does not re- 
quire a change of heart for a man to see 
and say that the North has been success- 
ful, even though he had previously said 
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that he thought it could not be. As to 
the second point, the needed judgments 
upon the South, he may have been truly 
enlightened by what he saw and heard 
in Boston ; though even in England, if he 
had read the excellent work of Dr. Mas. 
sie, he would have had all the main facts 
of the case before crossing the Atlantic. 
But as to the chief points on which he 
has assailed us, our ferocity and blood. 
thirstiness, the discredit we have done to 
the Puritan name, ‘the hell” we have 
evoked in this war, we have seen no eyi- 
dence that his opinions have changed, 
Still less, on the main underlying point, 
his deliberate avowal that the interests 
of civilization demanded “‘a division of 
our republic,” lest we should become too 
strong and overbearing, and even “dic- 
tate maritime law” to England, he has 
not, and probably he will not, recant the 
opinion, that, ‘remembering the past, we 
have no faith in the doctrine that the con- 
tinuance of the colossal Union that has 
grown up over that vast territory is de- 
sirable.” His concessions are really to 
our success and not to our national cause. 

Another indication of British feeling is 
found in the Address to the American 
Churches, sent forth by the Free Church 
of Scotland, during its sessions in Edin- 
burgh in May last. Among all the trans- 
atlantic phenomena produced by this war, 
the most inexplicable has been the atti- 
tude assumed by the Presbyterian church- 
es of Scotland, allied with us in so many 
ways. Even though the Anglican church 
might be indifferent, the old Scotch love 
of freedom and law would break out, one 
would have thought, spontaneously in our 
behalf. But the simple, sober fact has 
been, that we have nowhere been more 
thoroughly misrepresented or calumniat- 
ed. Hardly a prominent Scotch clergy- 
man (excepting Dr. Guthrie, during the 
last year) has spoken a manly word in 
our favor. Their General Assemblies 
have met year after year, and no “ deliv- 
erance” came for our cheer and comfort. 
They made up their minds that we 
were, and must continue, a divided nation. 
But now the Free Church has at last, after 
our victory, given utterance to its feel- 
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ings; but not a word has it to say in con- 

tulation for our victory and reinion; 
not an intimation is there, that the nation- 
slcause was the cause of freedom. The 
overthrow of slavery is indeed spoken of 
with thankfulness; but Lord Dalhousie, 
the convener of the committee, took par- 
ticular pains to say, that the North had 
all along been indifferent to slavery ; that 
the war was a mere struggle for power, 
and that God had overruled the struggle 
for the abolition of slavery. Now it is 
doubtless true, that the Lord did this; 
that here, as elsewhere, even in Scotland, 
he causes the wrath of man to praise him 
and further his purposes. But the Lord 
also works here, as he does in Scotland, 
through human instrumentality; and he 
worked so effectually, that this nation as a 
whole came to the determination, that 
the end of the war should be the end of 
savery in the revolted States. There is 
4 human as well as a divine side even to 
the emancipation of the negroes in this 
nd. And the Duke of Argyle, we are 
glad to see, has recognized this in a pun- 
gent letter to Lord Dalhousie. 

We might cite other instances, indicat- 
ing the opinions, and the changes of sen- 
timent, as to the character and results of 
our late war; but they all teach pretty 
much the same lesson. The simple fact 
is, that we have fought through this un- 
paralleled contest with no sympathy for 
our principles and objects, on the part of 
the governing class and the leading repre- 
sentatives of public opinion in the British 
isles, All that is aristocratic, or that as- 
pires to be so, has been dead against us. 
We honor those noble men of the liberal 
party, who, in the parliament, in lectures, 
and in debate, have spoken in our behalf, 
Whenever they set foot on our soil, they 
will be welcomed with acclamation. The 
instincts of the working classes, too, 
have been on our side; for they have 
surely known, that our victory was their 
Victory, and that our defeat was their 
defeat. But this war has effectually 
cut us loose from the influence of the 
prominent men and even most of the liter- 
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ary class in England. Many old associa- 
tions have lost their lustre, many an old 
tie has been sundered. And we do not 
regret, on the whole, that this is so. We 
have our own work to do; and we now 
see that we must do it in large part for 
and of ourselves. We have great prob- 
lems to adjust, immense difficulties to 
overcome, for which British history gives 
us no precedent and transatlantic wisdom 
no light. Our youthful republicans, who 
travel abroad, will be less in danger of 
coming home enamored of English superi- 
ority and disposed to depreciate American 
life and society. Providence has given 
us a task to accomplish which will de- 
mand all our brains, and hearts, and 
hands; and in doing it, from the very 
necessity of the case, we must rely more 
on ourselves, and less on British sym- 
pathy and sagacity. 

In all that concerns the general progress 
and civilization of mankind, in our com- 
mon Protestant faith, in philanthropic and 
missionary labors, as well as in respect 
to commerce and constitutional liberty, 
England and America have still a great 
common interest; and in many ways, 
they can and will work together. Hap- 
py will it be for both countries, if in 
peaceful rivalry, and with the abundant 


“resources at their command, they can pro- 


voke each other only to love and good 
works. And as liberty advances in Eng- 
land and the power of the aristocracy is 
reduced, and when the church and state 
there become severed; and as our govern- 
ment increases in stability, and when the 
last vestiges of slavery have here been 
done away ; and when another generation 
comes upon the arena in both lands, 
equally laboring for the welfare of man 
and for the church of God; then, too, may 
these powerful and independent nations 
be united and co-workers as never before, 
and the old ties be'made more close again, 
and the memory of these jars and feuds 
pass away, never to be revived. But until 
this bright prophecy is accomplished, we 
are, as never before, two independent na- 
tions, 
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HALLE AND ITS HISTORY. 


A LETTER TO BOYS. 


HALLE AN DER SAALE, 
Saxony, Prussia, August 6, 186-. t 

Dear ——-: As I have strolled through 
the streets and squares, and visited the 
public buildings of this ancient German 
city, I have often thought how much you 
would enjoy the novel sights which con- 
stantly arrest the attention of a stranger. 
Let me try and reproduce for you some 
of these, connecting with them such stories 
from the history* of the city as I think 
you will be glad to read. 

Halle is a Stadt in distinction from a 
Dorf. The farmers in this country do not 
live in houses scattered along the roadside. 
They build their cabins at convenient cen- 
tres, from which they go out into the fields 
every morning, and to which they return 
at night. These collections of peasants’ 
houses are called Dérfer, the plural of 
Dorf. The province of Saxony is a very 
rich and populous agricultural district, 
and from a hill near Halle I have seen, 
without a glass, several hundred of these 
Dorfer, or hamlets, dotting the landscape. 
They are made up of from twenty to two 


hundred stone cabins with red-tiled roofs. - 


These cabins are of one story, huddled 
together as close as possible, and men, 
women, children, and cattle occupy them 
somewhat promiscuously. If you go into 
the narrow and winding streets, you are 
at first constantly persuaded that you have 
lost your path, and are on your way to 
somebody’s barn-yard. If you enter the 
low door in the mud and stone wall, you 
will be agreeably disappointed in finding 
every thing scrubbed and clean—perhaps 
will see flowers in the windows. Usually 
through the middle of a Dorf runs one 
broad, paved street. It is called the Chaus- 
sée or Causeway. Over it rides the royal 
post-coach. You would be pleased to see 


* TI have drawn for this purpose freely 
from a History of Halle, prepared as a text- 
book for his pupils by one of the teachers in 
Francke’s Institute. 


the consequential air of the driver ag he 
cracks his whip, and receives the admir. 
ing gaze of the many white-haired and 
blue-eyed urchins of the village. Besides 
this highway, a Dorf has no paved street, 
It has, also, no wall, and no public build. 
ings, except a school-house, a church with 
a low tower, and a fire-engine house. 

In all these respects it is different with 
a Stadt. This has a wall, or the remains 
of one. Its streets are paved. It has mu. 
nicipal buildings, and often many interest- 
ing public edifices. If it has a University, 
the Germans call it a Universitits-Stadt, 
Halle is a Stadt, and a University-City, 
Long reaches of its old stone wall are still 
standing; I walk, every day, down a 
promenade which was once the broad moat 
before the wall. Centuries ago, robber 
knights scoured the plains around in 
search of booty. Then these walls were 
built, and did good service. At night-fall 
the heavy gates were shut and barred. 
In times of special danger the little neigh- 
boring hamlets were deserted, and their 
inhabitants took refuge behind the city- 
walls. Now a large part of the city is 
outside the walls. The old gates remain, 
however, and such is the power of custom, 
that they are still regularly closed and 
fastened every night; though in this way, 
perhaps nearly as many of the citizens are 
shut out of the city as are within its walls. 
The houses outside the city-walls consti- 
tute the Vorstadt—the same word in mean- 
ing with one I dare say you have seen 
used in descriptions of French towns, 
Faubourg. Halle had, formerly, two 
Dérfer just outside of its walls. They 
now form part of the city, and are called 
Vorstadt, that is, before the city. 

In the old city, you would wonder at 
the narrowness and crookedness of the 
streets. Often they are only wide enough 
to allow two narrow carts to pass, with a 
slight margin for the drivers. Originally, 
I presume, there were no side-walks ; and 
now there are only very narrow ones, 
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made of rough, sharp stones, very uneven- 
ly laid. The walls of the houses come 
cose to the street, and form its walls. 
You see no yards. These walls are brick, 
covered with plaster, painted light green, 
or straw color, or red. At a low, arched 
doorway, you see, on one side, a handle 
attached to a wire running up the wall, 
and disappearing in the second story. If 
you wish to enter, you pull the wire; per- 
haps hear a bell jingle; and then, to your 
astonishment, the heavy door unlatches 
and swings open. You look in, expect- 
ing to see a servant; but no one is in 
sight. Perhaps you think the door has 
accidentally opened, and so you pull again. 
Probably nobody comes, and, being a Yan- 
kee, you think it best to enter and recon- 
noitre. You are in a hall, with a brick 
floor and rough walls. Several doors open 
out of it into rooms used for servants. 
One leads into a garden. On the inside 
of the door you have entered, you see in 
large letters, Die Thire Zu—Shut the 
door—not so hospitable a welcome as that 
which greets the eye on the threshold of 
Wordsworth’s home, the word saLve, set 
in mosaic from Pompeii. Complying, how- 
ever, with the request, you discover that 
the latch is connected by a wire with 
the part of the house from which came 
the sound of the bell, and by this time 
the domestic has appeared. The usual 
preliminary questions, Ist der Herr Pro- 
fessor zu Hause, etc., being satisfactorily 
answered, you are conducted to the second 
story over white-sanded stairs—the wood 
as white as the sand—to the Wohn-stube, 
or sitting-room. This is a commodious, 
airy room, with windows opening on the 
garden, uncarpeted in summer, often also 
in winter, plainly furnished, but with 
frescoed walls and ceiling, musical instru- 
ments, casts, engravings, books and flow- 
ers, that show a taste for something bet- 
ter than upholstery. Looking out on the 
garden, you are sure to see a Laube in the 
centre—an arbor made by planting two 
or three fruit-trees, and then, around these, 
circles of thickly-set acacias and other 
rapidly growing treesand bushes. If you 
go in through the winding and narrow en- 
trance, you find a hard gravel floor, a 
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table, chairs; and if it is about three 
o’clock of a summer’s afternoon, a pleas- 
ant family circle, with usually a guest or 
two, spending an hour, with coffee, pipes, 
and an indefinite amount of chit-chat. 
While the house is thus attractive, and 
the garden even more so, what shall be 
said of the street to which you must re- 
turn? It is a sewer. A never-ceasing 
stream of dirty water sluggishly flows 
over a slight depression in the pavement, 
perhaps on one side, perhaps in the mid- 
dle. If you can stand the stench and find 
a smooth stone for your foot, you will stop 
and wonder at the tall gables; at seven- 
storied houses, with four stories in the 
roof; at upper rooms projecting in every 
direction, and seeming to hang in mid-heay- 
ens; at scores of little windows looking 
like pigeon-holes ; at water-spouts quaint- 
ly carved so as to represent a great va- 
riety of mythological characters ; at orna- 
mented cornices, and coping-stones. Or 
else you will be yet more attracted by the 
people passing you in the street, some of 
them looking quite as odd as any of the 
mythical personages carved in wood or 
stone. To see the people, however, you 
must go down to the market. In the 
heart of the city is an open area, with a 
high tower in the centre, and with stores, 
churches, etc., built around it, where, 
three days in each week, markets are held. 
I came upon it unexpectedly, on a market- 
day, having before crossed it when only a 
few boys were playing about some huge 
stone lions, and a few soldiers were loung- 
ing before the tower. It was Tuesday 
morning. The area was full of people— 
mostly women, with their wares. Some 
forty or fifty little shanties had sprung up, 
made of rough boards, each big enough 
to give a seat and shelter to one woman. 
Before each of these was a long row of ar- 
ticles for sale. Then there were many 
rows with which no shaded seat was con- 
nected. The ground was covered with all 
sorts of earthen ware, edibles, garments, 
fancy-work, and flowers, and, most curious 
of all, women and children. It is the cus- 
tom for the women to make all the purchas- 
es for the family. Herr would as soon 
think of washing and sweeping as of buy- 
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ing any thing for his table. He leaves 
all that to tho Frau. So in the Market 
one may see the women of Halle, from high- 
born dames to the country peasants. The 
market-women are stalwart specimens. 
Not one of them wears a bonnet. Some- 
times a kerchief is tied round the head. 
Usually they are barefoot. When there 
is a lull in the trading, they drink coffee 
and knit. This last operation is rarely 
long suspended. I have seen a woman 
carrying a large basket of clothes on her 
back, threading with difficulty a street 
crowded with horses, carts, foot-passen- 
gers, go knitting along as unconcernedly 
and assiduously as though she were a 
Puritan mother sitting by a New-England 
fire of a long winter’s eve. Besides these 
Amazonian market-women, you see serv- 
ants with their mistresses—patient, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, round-faced, good-na- 
tured, blue-eyed damsels as Saxony or 
any province ever produced. Then there 
are women for all work. I have seen them 
chopping meat at the Market, climbing 
ladders with hods of mortar on their shoul- 
ders for masons, driving dog-carts, hoeing 
all day in the fields, mowing clover with 
a scythe, and even attempting the Hercu- 
lean task of mitigating the rank offense of 
the streets of Halle. One of their princi- 
pal functions is fetching water. Water is 
not abundant here, and wells are few and 
far between. Any hour in the day, if you 
walk out, you will meet servant-girls, each 
with a wooden yoke on her neck, and two 
large pails of water suspended from the 
ends. If you pass a pump in a public 
place, probably some half-a-dozen servants 
will be waiting their turn, and they are 
not in a hurry. The amount of gossip 
at such places can hardly be imagined. 
Apropos of hutrying, let me mention an 
incident which shows the quiet way in 
which the Germans take life: I had occa- 
sion to buy a trunk, and went to the shop 
of a noted maker of sucharticles. After 
pulling the bell and waiting a long time, 
hat in hand—courtesy here requires the re- 
moval of the hat on entering any store—a 
servant appeared, and finally his master. 
Upon learning our errand, the latter sent 
the servant to find the key to the room 
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where the stock of trunks was kept. Af. 
ter some time had elapsed, the man brought 
back word that the Frau was out with the 
key in her pocket. Another afternoon, I 
went to a cabinet-maker’s shop: I found 
the apprentices leisurely sipping coffee, [ 
went out to a beer-garden near the pic. 
turesque ruins of a castle on the Saale, and 
found a Seminary Professor, well known 
to scholars over the world, regaling him- 
self with coffee, and the delicious after. 
noon air, and the society of his family, 
One sees nothing of the nervous, restless, 
anxiety to build Rome in a day which is 
a stimulus with us far more potent than 
any from Mocha or Java. The Germans, 
however, have one trait without which 
they would be a very inefficient people, 
Regularly as the days come round, they 
have their hours of work, and nothing 
interrupts. The educated boys learn to 
write and speak Latin with great fluency, 
to repeat whole books of the Iliad or Odys- 
sey, to write French, English, and Greek. 
It is the fruit of steady, persevering, daily 
work, without straining and overdoing. 

I see, also, every day, a striking illus- 
tration of what great results may come 
from small beginnings. Just outside of the 
old city wall is Franke’s Institut. Near- 
ly two hundred years ago a benevolent 
man was moved with pity for the poor 
untaught children in the streets of Halle. 
He began himself to give them instruc- 
tion, inviting them to his own house. 
Somebody gave him four thalers and six- 
teen groschen (about three dollars and 
forty cents) for his scholars. “That is 
a noble capital,” said this enthusiast in a 
good cause; “with it something right 
good must be founded.” From that small 
beginning has come a school which has 
an annual income of at least one hundred 
thousand thalers, has over two hundred 
teachers and assistants, three thousand 
pupils, covers acres with its buildings, 
prints yearly an immense number of Bi- 
bles, gives a home and education to many 
orphans, and is probably the most mag- 
nificent charitable establishment in the 
world. In one of the rooms on the lower 
floor is the inscription: “Our help stand- 
eth in the name of the Lord. Stranger, 
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what thou seest have Faith and Love 
ahieved. In honor of the spirit of the 
Founder, be believing and loving as he.” 
When we were in the Market just now, 
we observed only the curious dresses and 
customs of the people. I think you would 
notice nearly as much the antique look of 
the buildings about you. Within the area 
is a tower, two hundred and sixty-eight 
and a half feet high, whose foundations 
were laid before Columbus discovered 
America. It has in it a very curious bell 
and clock; and the old custom of giving 
three strokes on the bell for prayer at the 
beginning and close of the forenoon and 
afternoon seasons of labor, is still observ- 
ed. On the side of the tower you see a 
ball, partly gilded and partly black. It 
is connected with machinery so contrived 
that the ball shows in what quarter the 
moon is. When the moon is full, you see 
the gilded side. Near by, is the old Markt 
Kirche or church. Here Luther preached 
in the days of the Great Reformation. 
Once a party called the Rationalists—not 
because they had more reason than other 
people, but thought they needed in re- 
lgion nothing else—obtained possession 
of this church. They directed Hibner, 
an artist of celebrity, to paint an altar- 
piece which should represent the Saviour 
merely as a human teacher. The artist 
painted a white lily in the foreground, 
and the Saviour pointing to it. Though 
none of the traditional symbols of divine 
majesty and glory were employed, the pic- 
ture inevitably impresses the beholder 
with the thought of superhuman wisdom 
and purity. The Rationalists gave the 
subject, but the artist could not faithfully 
depict the scene he chose without awaken- 
ing in the mind the idea of a Teacher 
greater than any of the sons of men. So, 
in recent attempts to write a life of Jesus 
as though he were only a man, a decent 
respect to truth has oftentimes compelled 
the writers to exhibit their subject in a 
light which, to unprejudiced observers, is 
far more impressively significant of a di- 
vine presence and power in Jesus, than 
any halo used by the old painters, or than 
many arguments used by defenders of the 
truth. In any real and consistent por- 
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traiture of Jesus, we are compelled to see 
something more than human. 

Between two of the towers of this old 
church there is a bridge, the loftiest in 
Germany. In the top of the towers, thus 
connected, lives a watchman with his fam- 
ily. During the night he blows a blast 
of his bugle every quarter of an hour. 
If you ask what for, the people will tell 
you, to show that he is awake. The 
watchman is expected to play at one of 
the evening hours a tune. A man, not 
long since, desired the office who had no 
ear for music. The difficulty seemed in- 
superable until he found a wife, or at least 
his wife found out that she could play, 
and so the matter was settled, greatly to 
the amusement of the Hallensians. It is 
the watchman’s business not only to 
strike the hours and blow the bugle, but 
to keep a sharp look-out for signs of fire. 
He has flags and lanterns to indicate dif- 
ferent sections of the city. 

At the door of another of the churches 
stands a stone statue of St. Moritz, or 
Mauritius. The carving is very old and 
rude. The saint has on a coat hung with 
bells, the German for which is Schellen, 
and the church is called Schellen-Moritz- 
Kirche, or St. Maurice-with-the-little-bells- 
church. St. Moritz is the reputed found- 
er and patron of the church. Like many 
of the Roman Catholic saints, he was not 
much of a saint. He had a very violent 
temper, and had very little control over it. 
One day, coming to see his church while 
it was building, he saw a workman resting. 
This enraged him, and he struck the labor- 
er dead. Afterward he bitterly repent- 
ed of the deed, and to prevent his ever 
doing the same thing again, he had a coat 
made hung with little bells; and request- 
ed the workmen, when they heard him 
coming, and were not at work, immediate- 
ly to resume it, so that he might not be 
provoked. If a man can not keep his 
temper, it were well for him to wear such 
a coat. St. Moritz thought he could not. 
I suppose he did not begin to subdue it 
when he was a boy. There is another 
antiquated building, half in ruins, partly 
occupied by soldiers, called Moritzburg, 
or Maurice’s castle. Tradition says it 
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was built by his sister.’ She laid a wager 
with her brother that she, with her mild- 
ness and charity, would build her castle 
sooner than he could his church with his 
strength and violence. She won the wa- 
ger. There was a Mauritius who was a 
captain in the army of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in the third century of our era. He 
became a Christian; but exactly how he 
comes to have so many stories told about 
him here in Halle, is not clear. 

Near his statue is one in memory of a 
woman, also a Catholic saint. Her name 
was Catharine. A Roman emperor, so 
runs the story, sent fifty learned men to 
convert her to his own religion. She over- 
threw their reasoning, and persuaded them 
all to embrace the Christian faith. Sub- 
sequently she suffered as a martyr, and has 
been canonized. You will notice that the 
Apostle Paul addresses all Christians as 
saints. The Roman Catholic church ap- 
plies the name to particular persons whom 
it selects from the great mass of believers. 
Not unfrequently they are persons who 
had not much if any piety. Perhaps 
Saint Catharine would come into the class 
of those styled saints by the Apostle, and 
deserves to be remembered and honored. 
It is not unlikely, also, that the legend of 
her power to convert so many learned and 
distinguished heathen men has served, 
in darker ages, to suggest to many a trem- 
bling Christian woman that she need not 
fear to defend the cause of her Redeemer 
before the learned and powerful opposers 
of his kingdom. 

Not far from the churches of which I 
have written, are some salt fountains, 
which yield, with others not far off, over 
one hundred thousand dollars worth of 
salt annually. The laborers are called 
Halloren. They constitute a guild. They 
are now only a few hundred in number. 
They are said to be descended from some 
of the earliest inhabitants of this country, 
and they have many peculiar traditional 
immunities and customs. They marry 
only among themselves. One day I saw 
several men in the street wearing top-boots 
coming up high above the knees, immense 
three-cornered hats with heavy plumes, 
and a sort of military coat. 
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Once, itis said, all of the male inhabit. 
ants of Halle died save eight men, who 
buried the'rest. Since then it has been 
the custom for eight Halloren to carry 
their dead to the grave. The ancient 
churches and castles affect one powerfully; 
but in these Halloren, in their customs and 
countenances, one sees represented a clan 
that flourished here before the Saxons en. 
tered England. 

This region was once very swampy. 
Where now are to be seen smooth and cul- 
tivated fields, were thick forests of elms, 
oaks, and lindens, inhabited by wolves, 
wild boars, and bears. First came out of 
Asia roving tribes of herdsmen. They 
settled here, and raised a little barley and 
a few oats; kept cows and hogs, and per- 
haps horses; and lived on roots, fish, 
game, and coarse oaten or barley cakes. A 
herdsman’s sow, so tradition has it, ona 
hot day cooled herself in some standing 
water. Her owner noticed afterward, 
when the water had dried on her, that 
her bristles sparkled, and examining, 
found crystals of salt. This, says the 
story, was the year in which our Saviour 
was born; and the fountains received the 
name, the Good-Year Fountains. These 
wells have been often the occasion of fierce 
strife. The Celts, the Saxons, the Franks, 
the Sclaves, have successively contended 
for their possession. As early as the mid- 
dle of the fifth century, it is supposed, a 
litle village had grown up about the fount- 
ains. The forest, for a little space, had 
been felled. Wheat and barley had been 
sown, and bread was made from these 
cereals. For a drink, the people made 
mead of honey and birch-wine.* For 
houses, they had log huts without windows 
and chimneys. The walls were hung 
with rude weapons and tackle for the 
chase and fishing. On the ground were 
spread skins. 

In a.p. 806, a son of Charlemagne built 


* This birch-wine explains the old school- 
boy’s rhyme: 
“0 Birch! thou cruel, bloody tree, 
I'll be at last revenged on thee ; 


Oft hast tliou drunk this blood of mine— | 


Now for an equal draught of thine!” 
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here a fortress, In the army of this great 
man were twelve Halloren, gigantic men. 
Their swords, each four ells and a half 
jong, are still preserved. As the Halloren 
once sat in their rags before their huts, the 
bishop of this region passed by. They 
asked permission to build a Stadt. He 
jaughed, and asked if they had found a 
good purchaser for their rags, that they 
expected with them to build a city. They 
answered : 
“Have we to-day water and wood, 
So to-morrow silver and gold.” 


“Then build in God’s name,” said the 
Bishop, ‘‘and may sun, moon, and stars 
give you light.” They built the city, and 
took the sun, moon, and stars as emblems 
for their flag. These are the city arms. 
Do you know what the “ true signs” of 
a medieval German city are? Not the 
coat of arms, but signs which were once 
used somewhat as we now use passports, 
It is a custom for a German apprentice, 
before he obtains his freedom and becomes 
a master, to travel to foreign lands, and 
practice his craft, that he may gain know- 
ledge andexperience. In old times, when 
an apprentice came to a city, he was ques- 
tioned as to what city he hailed from, and 
asked to give its ‘true signs.” If he could 
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do this, his story was credited. The an- 
cient true signs of Halle were: An ass 
laden with bags of grain walking on roses, 
with a miller by his side. One account 
given of the adoption of these signs is 
this: 

A great prince was expected to enter the 
city by one of the gates. The people as- 
sembled at this gate and strewed the way 
with roses. The prince missed his way. 
Suddenly it was reported that he had ap- 
peared at the gate on the opposite side of 
the city. Leaving their wreaths, and 
without stopping to gather up the scatter- 
ed roses, the crowd rushed to the opposite 
gate to greet the prince. Meanwhile a 
miller, with his ass, came along, and 
quietly entered the city over the rose-cov- 
ered way. The Germans love a quiet, 
good-natured joke. In commemoration of 
the comical issue of their flowery prepa- 
rations, the miller, and his heavily laden 
ass, stepping on roses, were taken as “ true 
signs.” 

The sign by which Halle now is best 
known is the seal of its University—one 
of the best, particularly in the depart- 
ments of Philology and Theology, in Eu- 
rope. But this is too inviting a theme to 
be taken up at the end of a long letter. 

Yours faithfully, 


GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BIRDS FLOWN TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


Tue sun had risen high before any of the 
soldiers awoke, and even then they were 
helpless till their still sleeping comrade, 
who was to be their deliverer, should be 
aroused. This was at last accomplished 
by one of the men, who dragged himself 
along the floor so as to give him a hearty 
kick, but it was still some time before he 
came sufficiently to himself to comprehend 
the situation of affairs and release both 
himself and the others. 

The first thing that their captain did, 
after he had stretched his stiffened limbs, 


was to discharge a volley of oaths at them, 
the Lollards, and the world generally. 
He had determined not to relate the 
whole of his midnight adventure to his 
men for two reasons: one was, that he 
was afraid of rousing their superstitious 
fears, and making them insist upon leav- 
ing instantly a place which they would 
surely believe to be haunted by malig- 
nant spirits; and the other was, that he 
was a little ashamed of being thus caught 
napping by his enemies, and did not wish 
the story to be told against him to his 
superior officer. He was, however, fully 
determined to ransack the castle before 
the time fixed upon by the Lollards for 
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their departure, at the same time guard- 
ing all the places of exit. 

He met with no better success than the 
day before; but soon a bright thought 
struck him, and his face glowed with ma- 
lignant pleasure. He ordered his men 
into the woods to gather brushwood, and 
this, together with some straw and grain, 
he piled up in the apartments of the cas- 
tle and set on fire. When it was fairly 
blazing, he mounted his whole troop, 
carefully removing all the horses from 
the stables, and placed his men in such 
positions that they might be able to watch 
all the roads, and be. ready for instant pur- 
suit should the Lollards attempt to flee. 

He himself sat grimly on his war-horse, 
surveying the work of destruction ; wait- 
ing till the noble men, smoked like rats 
from their holes, should be seized and 
brought triumphantly before him. He 
already imagined how he would dispose 
of the reward when he presented the three 
heads to the archbishop. 

If this gallant soldier had been able to 
look downward a little way through the 
ground under his feet, his vision would 
not have been quite so rose-colored. Let 
us go back to the three men whom we left 
sleeping so quietly in the little turret- 
chamber. 

They were not aroused from their slum- 
ber till the fire had begun to rage, for 
they were so imbedded in the stone that 
the heat and smell took a long time to 
penetrate to them; but at last the ivy on 
the outside caught, and the flames were 
roaring “from turret to foundation-stone.” 
The smoke which then poured in through 
the arrow slits aroused Bertrand, who soon 
understood the plot. It was with great 
difficulty that he and De Forest could get 
Lord Cobham through the narrow pas- 
sages, for they were all almost suffocated 
with smoke, and the heat in some places 
was nearly unbearable. In more than one 
spot the walls had fallen in and choked 
the way with rubbish, but fortunately 
the soldiers were all outside, guarding 
the blazing ruins, so that they could pass 
easily through some of the more open 
rooms, and so into the vaults. Here they 
rested awhile, but not long, for they feared 
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lest some arch should give way and cut 
off their retreat» They therefore passed 
along the subterranean passage mentioned 
in the first part of the story, which opened 
in the direction of the road they intended 
to take. 

They were in doubt where they should 
procure horses for their journey, but their 
trusty friend and servant, Charles Ber. 
trand, had a plan in his head which he did 
not at first communicate to his master ; 
but leaving them sitting on a block of 
stone in the passage, he crept through the 
little door concealed by brushwood, and 
closing it carefully behind him, stole along 
the bed of the stream, and then up the 
bank, on his hands and knees. ll this 
was done without noise, and he crouched 
down in the bushes not ten feet from the 
spot where the captain sat on his horse, 
indulging in his day-dreams. 

Presently the soldier dismounted, and 
began to examine the animal. “Not a 
bad brute!” was his muttered comment, 
as he noticed the fine muscular develop- 
ment of his chest and the fire of his eye; 
“not a bad brute, nor an ugly one, and 
far too good for an heretic to ride. I have 
not had a better mount for years ; and as 
for you,” he added, bestowing a kick on 
his own abandoned charger, which had 
been degraded to the office of carrying 
some of the plunder from the castle, “you 
shall henceforth carry my wife, Ivan, to 
market, when she wears the new red 
cloak which I shall buy her in London; 
she is a good dame, and a handsome one 
too, and 4 

What further plans were in his head for 
the benefit of himself and wife, can never 
be known; for just at that moment there 
was a shout in the direction of the burn- 
ing building, and he, thinking that the 
rats had at last been smoked out of their 
hiding-places, did not stop to ride round 
by the road, but, hooking the horses’ bri- 
dles on a branch, he flung himself down 
the steep bank in the direction of the cas- 
tle, shouting to his men to “save them 
alive.” 

Charles Bertrand chuckled with glee at 
the turn things had taken. It took buta 
moment to loosen the beasts, cut the pack 
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from the one, and lead them both down 
into the wood. He then gave a whistle, 
and in a shorter time than it takes to re- 
late it, Sir John was mounted on his own 
horse, Cobham on the captain’s discarded 
steed, with Bertrand behind him, and all 
were spurring forward toward the blue 
mountains, whose snow-capped peaks in- 
yited them to a safe and happy asylum. 

The chances were much against Ivan’s 
ever riding to market on the old gray war- 
horse, decked in the scarlet cloak purchas- 
ed by the price of the three Lollard heads! 

For a mile or so both horses went at 
full speed, Sir John’s steed urged on by 
his master’s voice, and the trooper’s abus- 
ed charger showing itself not much the 
worse for wear, by carrying double almost 
as fast as the other bore single weight. 
They had need of all their exertions, for 
they had not been off more than fifteen 
minutes before the whole band was in 
pursuit of them. They gained a little 
time, however, by their pursuers taking 
awrong road, and it was not long before 
the November twilight closed suddenly 
upon them, aiding still more their con- 
cealment in the gloom of the forest. 

It was nearly midnight before they dis- 
mounted, and then, though wearied with 
their journey, and chilled by the sleet 
which had fallen during the last few 
hours, the place at which they stopped did 
not seem at all likely to afford them any 
one of the travelers’ three requirements— 
bed, food, and fire. All seemed to be well 
acquainted with the spot. It was an old 
ruin of what had probably been a fine 
house in the days of Henry the First, but 
which had been destroyed, like many an- 
other, and its owner’s name blotted from 
existence during the wars of Stephen. 
Bertrand dismounted, and led the horses 

_ carefully among the stones, into what had 
been the courtyard of the castle. There 
he sheltered them under some broken 
arches, while their riders entered a low 
room, still left almost entire, but so situat- 
ed that a careless person passing by, 
would fail to distinguish it from the mass- 
es of rubbish by which it was surrounded. 

The air within was damp and chilly; 

but De Forest pulled aside a loose stone 
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in the wall, and from the recess behind 
it drew out some fagots of dry wood, a 
pitcher of common wine, a loaf of bread, 
and some hard Welsh cheese. A cheer- 
ful fire was soon blazing on the stone 
floor, after De Forest had hung his cloak 
over the opening by which they entered, 
for the double purpose of keeping the cold 
air from blowing on the backs of those 
within, and the firelight from revealing 
itself to those who might be without. 
Then, after warming their benumbed 
limbs, they were quite ready to do justice 
to the simple fare. 

This ruin was one of the meeting-places 
of the Lollards. Wales being their great 
asylum, it was convenient to have some 
spot a little beyond the foot of the mount- 
ains, where they might come, and find out 
whether it was safe to proceed any farther. 
There was always a small stock of provi- 
sions and fire-wood kept there, so that in 
case any preachers were obliged to spend 
the night there, they might not have to 
endanger themselves or others by ventur- 
ing to any of the neighboring cottages. 
There was also a set of signals here, con- 
ducted on the same system, and connect- 
ed with those at the foot of the oak near 
Forest Castle, and Bertrand carefully de- 
ciphered them and arranged them anew. 
He learned that the road was clear as far 
as the mountains for those going thither, 
but that no one from the mountains had 
better venture down. He then placed 
such marks as would indicate to those 
who should read them the number of the 
archbishop’s soldiers, the burning of the 
Tower, and the escape of De Forest and 
Cobham. So perfectly had this system 
of signals been arranged, and so well was 
their secret kept, that he knew in a few 
days the news of the escape of the two re- 
formers would be known and rejoiced over 
by all the Lollards for many miles around, 
while their enemies would wonder how 
the intelligence was spread, and lay it all 
to the account of that diabolical assistance 
and knowledge of sorcery, which they 
firmly believed was possessed by these 
outlaws. 

Before they retired to their rest, Cob- 
ham stood up and recited the ninety-first 
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Psalm: “He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” How true 
and precious did these promises appear to 
those homeless fugitives! Each took to 
his own heart such passages as seemed 
most appropriate to his own particular 
case; but each found in them the same 
great comfort—the blessed fact of God’s 
guardianship over those he loves, and 
their absolute and eternal safety, how- 
ever earthly cares may oppress, dangers 
threaten, or sorrows impend. The sol- 
dier, Cobham, realized in the God whom 
he had learned to worship untrammeled by 
priestcraft and juggling tricks, a shield 
and buckler far stronger than he had ever 
borne in the wars under king Harry. 
The gray-haired knight, who had that day 
seen the home where his ancestors had 
lived and died, the birth-place of himself 
and his two sons, the inheritance which 
he had thought to leave to a long line of 
posterity, razed to the very ground by his 
enemies, and who now felt that he had no 
home in the wide world in which to shel- 
ter his gray hairs, crept up, as it were, to 
the promise, “I will say of the Lord, He 
is my refuge and my fortress, in him will 
I trust,” and with child-like faith, taking 
his Heavenly Father at his word, cast 
away his sorrows and cares. 

Bertrand, the peasant, who had aban- 
doned the old faith and followed his feu- 
dal lord into the new, but who had never 
imbibed the spirituality of the reform; 
who had cast aside the bondage of Rome, 
but who had not yet bowed his head to 
the yoke of the gentle Jesus; felt that 
night as he never had done before, and 
his aroused feelings were never quieted 
until he came, with no priestly mediator 
between, to the feet of his Saviour, and 
found peace in believing. 

Nor was the impression lessened when 
Sir John poured forth a simple, earnest 
prayer to their great Protector. There 
was no word of complaint in it, still less 
of anger toward their persecutors. He 
besought, with earnest pleadings, that as 
they were now Sauls in persecuting, they 
might become Pauls in defending the 
faith, And when the thought of his 
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ruined home and desolate possessions 
came across his mind, he prayed that 
those mansions might be bestowed upon 
his enemies as well as himself, which are 
not made with hands, and whose treas. 
ures no moth nor rust can corrupt, no foe 
break through and steal. 

Then they laid them down and slept, 
calmly ahd peacefully, for so did they 
realize God’s presence, that the rough 
stone walls seemed to them like the fin. 
gers of his almighty hand, stretched 
around them to guard them from their 
foes, 

CHAPTER XI. 
THE LESSON OF FORGIVENESS, 

Wuen Charles Bertrand—for he it was 
who was their stranger guest—had further 
narrated how, the next day, the two Lol- 
lards had easily passed over the few 
miles that lay between their night’s rest- 
ing-place and Cobham’s mountain retreat 
in that wild country which gave asylum 
to outlaws of every kind, he told them 
that Sir John still had his habitation in 
Wales, but frequently ventured down into 
the valleys of his own land, traversing 
several counties under various disguises, 
to attend and encourage meetings of the 
Reformers. Patiently they were all wait- 
ing for the time when, bursting over the 
land as the sunbeams after a thunder- 
cloud has passed, Bible truth, liberty, and 
toleration should make themselves to be 
known and acknowledged by the world. 
Patiently and trustingly they waited, for 
they had no doubt of the fulfillment of 
their Master’s promises; but, alas! it 
pleased that Master, whose will must be 
unquestioned by human intellect, long, 
very long to delay the deliverance which 
was yet surely to come. The child that 
was then at its mother’s breast grew up 
to boyhood, manhood, descended to old 
age, and then returned to his native dust, 
long ere that day came which those fond, 
simple hearts believed to be even then at 
the dawn. The nation was not yet suf- 
ficiently purged, men’s faith not sufficient- 
ly tried; that precious “seed of the 
church,” the blood of holy martyrs, had 
not yet finished dropping into the earth, 
nor had it yet been sufficiently watered 
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by widows’ and orphans’ tears for the 
precious harvest to spring up, which now 
is yielding to every soul speaking the Eng- 
lish tongue, the priceless boon of perfect 
liberty of conscience toward man, and to- 
ward God. 

Bertrand was glad to stretch his limbs 
by the hut fire after his journey; and 
after the simple worship, which always 
dosed the day’s labor of these people, all 
betook themselves to rest. 

All but one. Geoffrey could not sleep ; 
so he arose softly, and, wrapping himself 
in his cloak, bounded up the cliffs by a 
path so narrow and rocky, and close to 
the brink of the precipice, that only so 
firm and steady a foot as his own would 
care to tread it by night. As he passed 
out of the shadow of the cottage, a man 
lifted up his head from behind some bush- 
es, and shook himself as though wearied 
of a confined posture. Still, he did not 
stand boldly upright, but crouched again, 
keeping in the shade, and then throwing 
s look of malignant hatred at the little 
hut and its quiet sleepers, he muttered 
an oath of satisfaction, and crept stealth- 
ily upon the boy’s track. 

Meanwhile, what were the thoughts of 
the young Lollard ? 

Geoffrey and Hubert were both Lol- 
lards, but in a very different spirit. Geof- 
frey, the heir of a noble baronetcy, saw his 
patrimony destroyed, his father outlawed 
and hunted, himself dependent on the 
charity of the poor for a place of shelter, 
and his very soul went out in opposition 
to the oppressors and to their religion. 
In Lollardism he found a freedom which 
agreed with his notions of right, and a 
purity of morals suited to his taste. The 
younger brother embraced the reformed 
religion, because he found in the doctrines 
it taught, a way of relief for a sinning 
soul—because they brought to him, free, 
and untrammeled by superstition and the 
traditions of men, the Gospel of the Cross, 
“the sweet story of old.” Geoffrey was 
a Lollard, because with all his strength 
he hated Rome, and desired to break its 
yoke from the necks of his countrymen; 
Hubert, because he loved Jesus, and 
longed, with all the fervor of his spirit, to 
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convey the tidings of deliverance from a 
far greater power than that wielded in the 
Vatican, to the priest-ridden, ignorant 
poor of his native land. 

It was natural, therefore, that the former 
should have many a bitter thought rising 
in his mind as he thought of the smould- 
ering ruins of Forest Tower. The insult 
and wrong which had been heaped upon 
his noble race seemed more than he could 
bear ; his whole soul revolted against the 
tyranny. 

“Tt is mine!” he cried aloud, as he reach- 
ed the top of the cliff, and drew his fine 
though boyish figure up to its full height 
in an attitude of defiance— ‘mine by 
every law. King Henry holds his throne 
by no better right! I care not how strong 
they be, they shall give it back, or may a 
curse rest on them every one—may they 
all, from king Henry down to his hire- 
lings, be as homeless as I am this night! 
Send down, O God of Justice !—if there 
be such a God—fire and sword upon their 
houses, as they have brought them on 
mine; curses on their meat and drink, 
curses ” He paused, then sauk down 
on the ground and groaned bitterly. Had 
he not been so enrapt in his fiery thoughts, 
he might have noticed a face, peering at 
him with malignant satisfaction from the 
shadow of a rock scarce ten feet from the 
spot where he stood in full moonlight, 
with his clenched right hand raised to- 
ward heaven, calling down vengeance for 
his wrongs. But now, as he sank to the 
earth, the figure stooped and became in- 
visible, for at that instant another footstep 
was heard along the path, and a still more 
boyish form sprang across the little open 
space, 

“Geoffrey ! dear Geoffrey !” 

“What are you doing here, Hubert ?” 
cried the elder lad, springing to his feet, 
like all other boys displeased at being 
found giving way to his emotions. ‘ Get 
you back to the cottage; this is no place 
for you, on the mountain-top at night!” 

“Do not be angry, brother!” said the 
younger beseechingly. “I saw you rise 
and go out, and I followed, it is so wild 
and desolate for you to be here alone, and 
you so miserable.” 
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“Miserable!” —the word was spoken 
in a contemptuous tone—“ that is for a 
woman to say. I ama man now, I must 
stand up for my lawful rights; I must 
pursue to the death those blood-hounds, 
those hirelings of the foul fiend himself, 
whom may Heaven——” 

“ Geoffrey ! Geoffrey! stop; do not say 
such words. We may not curse, we 
must pray—we must bless!” And the 
boy clung to his brother in passionate en- 
treaty. Geoffrey flung him off. 

“You are a child, Hubert! you do not 
understand these things. Go back to 
your bed. I choose to be alone.” He 
s‘rode off to the furthest extremity of the 
little rocky platform, close, close to the 
lurker in the shadow! When he had 
styled his enemies blood-hounds, he was 
not far from the truth; for dearly they 
loved to track silently their victim’s foot- 
steps, to spring upon him when he felt 
most secure. 

“Geoffrey,” said the little pleading 
voice, “it is very cold, I thought you 
would wrap me in your cloak.” 

The hard, stern look passed from the 
lad’s face at’ the words; he turned, sat 
down by his brother, and clasped him 
tightly in his arms, Neither spoke for 
some time; at last Hnhert hroke the si- 
lence, 

“How beautinn us, amuvuuught is to- 
night !” 

It was indeed a glorious signt. Sheer 
lown two hundred feet and more below 
them lay the calm, mirror-like sea, reflect- 
ing the moonbeams in a pathway of sil- 
ver, stretching far, far into the horizon, 
till it ended in a distant speck on the 
great North Sea. The stars were paled 
by the radiance, but still stood out glori- 
ously in the clear still atmosphere, like 
specks of shining foam dashed up from 
the silvery sea below. No sound broke 
the stillness but the low beating of the 
surf, and the scream of a sea-bird skim- 
ming through the air after its prey. It 
seemed in that lone, desolate spot as if 
there might be no other living creature 
in existence but the bird flitting across 
the landscape. The two lads nestled 
under the cloak and—the watcher ! 


“The moon was at the full, you know, 
when He died, Geoffrey, and fell upon 
his cross and his tomb. I wonder if it 
falls as brightly in that far-off land as it 
does here? Father Humphrey told me 
all about it the last time the moon was 
full, just before he died. How sad, and 
yet how glad a thing it was for Christ 
to die, Geoffrey! I can hardly tell where 
the sadness ends and the gladness begins, 
they seem so mingled in it all. May [ 
talk to you about it now ?” 

“Yes, if you are warm,” and the arm 
was drawn more tightly around the slen- 
der form. 

“Oh! yes, I am so comfortable now ;” 
and then he began, and in sweet, touching 
eloquence detailed the well-known story 
of the persecuted Nazarene. He drew the 
picture of the lowly manger, of the car- 
penter’s workshop; he spoke of Him as 
homeless, hungry, thirsty, weary, deso- 
late, despised, rejected, betrayed. He fol- 
lowed him to the garden, the judgment- 
hall, the cross. He described in burning 
words the gibes, the mocks, the sneers, 
the insults, the cruelty, the hatred that 
followed the meek and gentle Jesus from 
the cradle to the grave. 

“ And He forgave them, Geoffrey,” said 
the little speaker, as he closed the account, 
“he forgave them every one.” 

“He was a God,” said Geoffrey sol- 
emnly. 

“Yes, but he was a man too, and out 
of his man’s heart, as well as his God’s 
heart, he forgave them.” 

The elder lad’s face had softened 
strangely; there was a moisture on the 
lashes which shaded his downcast eyes. 

“He taught us our ‘Pater Noster.’ 
He had a right to teach us to say: ‘For- 
give us our sins as we forgive those who 
sin against us.’ It is hard to act it, but 
then we must, for we have so many sins 
to be forgiven — so very, very many, 
Geoffrey. I think it is an awful prayer 
to say, though it is so simple and short. 


It is like Jesus himself, so perfect, so,. 


heart-searching. I tremble often; for just 
think, if we should have just the least 
little revenge in our hearts, we are pray- 
ing for condemnation.” 
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Lower, lower on his bosom sank the 
proud head of the young noble. 

“J said it to-night, Hubert.” 
words came in a trembling whisper. 

“Then you must act it, quiekly, quick- 
ly, before God answers it against you.” 

The boy had roused himself, and in his 
eagerness had caught both his brother’s 
hands in an earnest grasp. What Geof- 
frey would have. replied to this: appeal 
can not be known, for just at that moment 
there was a rustling among the stones, 
then the rush of a falling body, accompa- 
nied by one of those horrible screams of 
inortal agony, which those who have once 
heard them can never forget. 

Both boys sprang to their feet with a 
cryof horror. Geoffrey’s clear, cool head 
first comprehended what was the matter. 
Heran as near the border of the preci- 
pice, as he dared, and then, creeping on his 
hands and knees to the very edge, looked 
down. There, far below him, but as far 
above the water, caught in a scrubby tree 
that grew out of a cleft in the rock, lay a 
dark object, only just discernible in the 
moonlight; and again came the ery for 
help, but feebler than before. 

“It is a man over the cliff!” shouted 
the boy. “Run, Hubert, for Bertrand 
anda rope; quick, or it will be too late! 
He is hanging in the elf oak !” 

Then, when his brother was gone, he 
shouted words of encouragement to the 
unfortunate man. ‘Hold hard, man! 
help is near, and the tree strong, but 
trust not to the upper branch, it is a 
dead one ; hold fast but a little while.” 

The man was in too great a state of 
terror to hear or understand, but kept ex- 
claiming that he was lost, and vowing 
candles to every saint in the calendar, and 
pilgrimages to a dozen shrines; but his 
Voice grew fainter and fainter, and had 
ceased entirely, before Hubert returned, 
ccompanied by Humphrey Singleton and 
Bertrand. It took but a moment to un- 
coil the rope and fasten one end around 
irock ; then Geoffrey hailed the stranger : 

“Ho! friend, help has come; courage! 
We will send you down a rope; have you 
strength to tie it round your body ?” 


No reply came. All shouted together, 
Vou, IL.—32 
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and then waited breathlessly for an an- 
swer, but none came. 

“He is dead or he has swooned,” said 
the old master; ‘‘may the Lord have 
mercy on his soul! We can do no more,” 

Meanwhile there had been a tumult of 
varied feelings in Geoffrey’s mind. Who 
can this stranger be? had been naturally 
his first thought when he saw the acci- 
dent. There could be but one answer— 
it was an enemy; none other would have 
been concealed at such an hour on those 
lonely cliffs. One of Chichely’s spies 
must have been lurking behind the rocks, 
and, missing his footing, had fallen to 
what must be his certain destruction if 
not speedily rescued. And this was the 
man whom certain feelings of humanity in 
his heart were calling on him to save, at 
the risk of his own life—one of the very 
men, perhaps, who had aided in making 
his father a homeless outlaw; nay more, 
who had been but a few moments before, 
thirsting for the blood of himself and his 
venerable protector. Was.it not the dic- 
tate of common prudence which incited 
him to send a cross-bow bolt after the 
wretch, rather than rescue him to go on 

in the commission of crime ? 

But however passionate Geoffrey might 
be when roused by a sense of his wrongs, 
in his calmer moments he was always 
ready to be led by the Bible laws of right 
and wrong, which had been taught him 
from his infancy. ‘Thou shalt not do 
evil that good may come,” was a precept 
which had been impressed upon him by 
his father’s lips more than once, and now 
the conversation he had just held with his 
brother brought a still more forcible argu- 
ment to his mind. “He died for them 
even while they were murdering him.” 
Forgive us our sins. as we forgive them 
who sin against us.” He was decided: 
he would, as Hubert had said, act the 
prayer, and in a moment—for it took him 
far less time to think all this than it has 
to relate it—he stepped forward, and flung 
his loose cloak out of the way. 

“Nay, father, there is yet hope; I will 
go down and help him.” 

“You!” exclaimed the old master and 
Bertrand in a breath. ‘‘ Boy, you are mad! 
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It is almost certain death; and know you 
not that this is without doubt a spy, sent 
to hunt all of us to the scaffold?” 

“He is a fellow-man,” replied the boy 
undauntedly, “and a sinner too; per- 
chance his soul may be hanging over the 
gulf of perdition, as his body is over yon- 
der ocean. If it please God”—here he 
raised his cap reverently from his brow, 
then flung it down on the ground—“if 
it please God, I will save both !” 

He then stepped toward Hubert, and 
bending low so that he might not be over- 
heard by the rest, said: “Brother, I am 
going to act the prayer; you have saved 
me from the vengeance of God!” There 
was one tight grasp of the hand, and then, 
before they had sufficiently recovered from 
their surprise to prevent him, Geoffrey 
had seized the rope and, commenced his 
perilous descent. 

The next few moments, so full of ago- 
nizing suspense, were spent by Bertrand 
in pushing bunches of dried grass under 
the rope, to prevent it from cutting against 
the sharp corners of the rock, and by the 
rest in prayer. The dangerous descent 
was not quite unknown to the young 
Lollard, as but a week or two previous 
he had climbed down to that very tree to 
pick up a bird which he shot, and which 
had lodged in its branches; hence his 
warning to the man to beware of the dead 
bough. But then he had had the light 
and heat of the sun at noonday; now he 
must guide himself over slippery rocks 
by the uncertain light of the moon, which, 
glaring on the patches of snow, served 
only to render the shadows deeper ; still 
the boy, naturally fearless, was now in- 
spired with a supernatural bravery by the 
holy thoughts in his soul. Every sense 
was stretched to its utmost; with firm 
hands he grasped the rope, and with un- 
erring feet sprang from rock to rock with 
a speed and sureness of footing which 
seemed to those who watched him from 
above almost miraculous, till at last he 
sent up a joyful shout: 

“T am safe, and the man is only stun- 
ned; but send us down another rope, and 
that speedily, for the tree is loosening.” 

The rope was not so readily procured ; 
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and for some time the boy had to remain 
in the tree called the ‘elf oak” by the 
people around, on account of the strange. 
ness of its situation, and support the 
moaning wretch who lay there, and whom 
his voice had recalled a little to life. He 
occupied himself by chafing the man’s 
limbs, and striving to regulate their weight 
so as to press as little as possible on the 
tree, which, jarred by the fall of the 
heavy body upon it, was becoming more 
and more loosened from its frail tenure in 
the crevice of the rock. 

At length the other rope was dropped to 
him, and he fastened both round the man, 
who seemed incapable, either through ter- 
ror or injury, of giving himself much as- 
sistance. Then, supporting himself part- 
ly by the rope, but more by clinging to 
the jutting points of rock, with a hand 
ever ready to steady the swinging body 
or turn it aside from a dangerous angle, 
he clambered up, and then sank down on 
the grass, wounded, dizzy, and exhausted, 
but with a strange calmness at his heart, 
and a great love burning there toward all 
mankind, and an intense feeling of grati- 
tude toward God for his preservation from 
a danger whose full horrors he only now 
began to understand; for, just as he was 
mounting the last few feet of the ascent, 
he had heard a crash behind him—the old 
oak had torn itself from the rock, and was 
being dashed in fragments by the suf 
below. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CAUGHT AND CAGED, 


Tae man whom Geoffrey had saved, 
was indeed his greatest enemy. He was 
no other than the captain of the troop 
who had so lately burned Forest Castle 
and driven its lord into exile. Enraged 
at losing the reward which he had consid- 
ered already his own, and mortified be- 
yond expression at finding himself out- 
witted by the despised Lollards, he had 
found the traces of Bertrand like a blood- 
hound, and having followed them so far, 
had discovered the retreat of the children 
of his enemy. 

Bertrand recognized him the moment 
the blood and dust were wiped from his 
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face, and nothing but the positive com- 
mand of his master’s son prevented him 
from killing him on the spot. Still all 
precautions must be taken for their safe- 
ty, and they bound their prisoner secure- 
ly, placing him in an out-house near the 
hut, while they prepared every thing for 
instant flight. Their precious pages of 
Scripture were divided among them and 
concealed in their garments. Such of 
the old man’s few effects as they could 
not carry with them they buried or con- 
cealed, and partook of a hasty meal. 

Their plan was to leave sufficient food 
and firewood near their prisoner to last 
him till he should recover or his friends 
come to seek him. For this purpose Ber- 
trand went to carry him meat, but re- 
turned in a moment with a face expres- 

sive of mingled wonder and alarm. 

' “Heis gone!” he exclaimed. “Gone, 
and we are undone! Why did I not strike 
him down at first? Fool that I was! 
why did you hinder me, master Geoffrey ? 
We are indeed lost if he escape, for his 
band is but a short league off in the vil- 
lage. He may have had time to warn them 
even now ;” and Charles Bertrand sprang 
to the door, cross-bow in hand; but when 
there, he stopped. Gleaming in the gray 
twilight which was heralding the morn- 
ing, he saw the spears of quite a numerous 
band of soldiers approaching the hill on 
which the hut stood, from three sides, 
slowly but surely compassing their prey. 

“Tt is too late,” he added more calmly ; 
and in a whisper to Geoffrey, who had fol- 
lowed him, ‘We might by a rare chance 
break through—but not those ;” and he 
pointed with the butt of his weapon to the 
old man, exhausted with the labors and 
excitement of the night, and Hubert, pale 
and unused to hardship. 

“Go you, trusty Charles,” said the 
boy, grasping the rough hand of the man- 
atarms in both his; ‘I knew not that I 
had periled their life and yours as well as 
mine own; go you alone by the rocky 
path ; it lies still in shadow, and they will 
hot see it. I stay to die with them.” 

“Hold, young master,” said the man, 
affecting a rough manner to conceal his 
emotion ; “you do not know Charles Ber- 
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trand if you think he will basely flee 
and leave the old man and the child to 
perish alone, not counting the heir of his 
lord’s house. Nay, I will stay and bring 
down more than one of the wretches ere 
they cross the threshold.” 

“Not so, friend,” said the young Lol- 
lard. “You have not my permission ; 
for my father’s sake, you must escape to 
tell him of our fate, and beside, you, being 
free, may do somewhat for our liberty in 
planning some way of escape, while you 
can do us no good by shooting down one 
or two of yonder troop. I command you 
to follow yonder path to the first turning, 
then to the right, till you see a rock like 
a horse’s head, then, ten paces to the left, 
is a bush growing close to the cliff. Pull 
it away, and there is a hole large enough 
for one to lie concealed. Go, Bertrand ; 
there is not a moment to lose, do not 
say a word,” 

The man looked still reluctant; but 
there was such an air of decision in the 
flashing eye of the young man, that he 
could not disobey, but bounding up the 
hillside, disappeared as Geoffrey turned 
to the hut. 

“Up, father!” he said in a firm voice, 
lending his arm to the old man, at the 
same time motioning Hubert to his side. 
“Father! you have taught us how to live 
as Lollards and Christians; now teach us 
to die like them, for the time is come!” 
and he led them out to the rocky platform 
in front of the door. 

Scarcely had he ended, when a dozen 
men leapt up to the top of the hill, and 
as many hands were laid on their unre- 
sisting victims, while the morning air was 
filled with their shouts of delight at their 
cowardly victory. Some tied them se- 
curely, some went to search for the miss- 
ing soldier, while others threw fire-brands 
about the hut and set it on fire. 

Then, driving the boys before them, but 
disregarding old Humphrey Singleton as 
a piece of worthless booty, they descend- 
ed the hill toward the village, where they 
had left their horses, There each of the 
boys was fastened to a horse behind a 
soldier, and by the time the sun had risen 
they were on their way toward York. 
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The captain, while looking with the ut- 
most care to the safety of his prisoners, 
kept as far as possible from the boy whose 
kindness he was so shamefully repaying. 
Though his heart was pretty well steeled 
by many years of rough service as a sol- 
dier of fortune, and he was deeply im- 
pressed with the hatred of the Reformers 
which pervaded all classes, yet he had a 
little conscience left, and it pricked him 
sharply when he looked on the sea, and 
thought that but for that lad’s strong arm 
and courageous heart he would there be 
dashing about, a lifeless, mangled mass. 
His better angel whispered to him that 
he might still partially retrieve his error 
by using his influence with his band to 
let them escape ; but then rose the thought 
of the disgrace which the escape of Sir 
John and Lord Cobham had thrown upon 
him, which could only be‘atoned for by 
the capture of these “whelps of rebel- 
lion,” as the archbishop styled them. 
Besides, his greedy palm itched for the 
golden angels which he already saw pour- 
ed out to him by the delighted ecclesias- 
tic. 

So at last he determined to divide mat- 
ters with his troublesome conscience, 
He would not take them to York, where 
they would certainly be killed, but would 
leave them at a convent near by, where 
they might not be kept very safely, and 
thus escape, without the odium resting on 
him, or the loss of his reward. He there- 
fore ordered his troop to turn into a side- 
road, and galloping on before, led them 
to a gloomy, fortified building, surrounded 
by thick woods, and known to all as the 
convent of “Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows.” 

The porteress looked surprised and a 
little doubtful at the sight of such a 
band of armed men ; but the archbishop’s 
livery, worn by some of his retainers, and 
the assurance of the captain that he came 
on holy business, procured them an audi- 
ence with the head of the establishment. 

Mother Beatrice, the prioress, was a 
tall, dark, hard-featured woman, who, be- 
ing an importation from Spain, had 
brought with her all the austerities to 
which she had been accustomed from her 
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childhood, and meted them out with un. 
sparing hand to the nuns, novices, and 
pupils over whom she exercised her sway, 
and soon made the convent as famous for 
the rigor of its discipline, as she herself 
was for sanctity and devotion to the 
Church. 

It seemed as though there was scarcely 
an hour in the twenty-four in which the 
clanging of the bell did not arouse the 
luckless inmates to repair to the chapel 
for prayers, and woe to any who were so 
unfortunate as to break any one of the 
strict rules of the house, for the slightest 
punishment of the abbess was a thing to 
be dreaded. Perhaps it was to lie for 
hours stretched in the form of a cross on 
the cold pavement of the cell or chapel ; to 
stand in a painful posture before some 
shrine, till the offender fainted from weari- 


ness; to go day after day with the least ~ 


possible quantity of the coarsest food that 
could keep soul and body together; or 
perhaps, in extreme cases, the holy lady 
would herself apply the scourge to the 
naked back of the criminal, accompany- 
ing each blow by a pious exhortation, or 
a passage in the life of a saint, until both 
voice and hand were too wearied to per- 
form their part any longer. 

** And now, daughter,” she would say, 
as her victim was led away, “go in 
peace; may this slight correction save 
thee from the pains of hell! Go in peace, 
and forget not in thy prayers to thank 
Our Lady and the saints that thou hast 
been placed here, where thy soul is s0 
well cared for !” 

It was quite doubtful whether the of- 
fender ever experienced the gratitude 
which was expected of her for the benefits 
received at the reverend Lady’s hand, but 
it was thought that Mother Beatrice quite 
enjoyed these little opportunities for doing 
good, and either found, or made them, as 
often as possible. i 

It was after one of these occasions, 
when she was resting from the benevolent 
fatigue she had just undergone, that the 
porteress came bustling in, with an un 
usual air of excitement, to inform her of 
the arrival of the captain and his men. 

The abbess received the soldier with 
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the cold dignity befitting her situation; 
put as soon as she had heard the story, 
her heart palpitated with joy and tri- 
umph, in a manner quite unusual to one 
covered with the serge robe of her order. 
Her ruling passion was for governing, and 
forcing those around her to an absolute 
subjection to her will; and she had lately 
begun to weary of the contracted scope 
given to her powers in this quiet convent. 
The sins which she was called upon to 
punish were, after all, mere peccadilloes, 
and her subjects were so subdued by se- 
verity that there was no hope of a serious 
enough rebellion among them to excite her 


faculties in putting it down ; but here were. 


intrusted to her two heretics, made all the 
more interesting by being of the opposite 
sex, and yet not old enough to bring a 
scandal upon the convent if it received 
them within its walls. She promised the 
captain to do all she could to draw from 
them the secret of their father’s hiding- 
place and that of Lord Cobham, and to 
keep them safely till the archbishop, who 
was then in London, should return, and 
decide what was to be done with them. 

When the captain and his troop had 
departed, she ordered her prisoners to be 
brought into her presence. The boys 
had at first been rather rejoiced at the 
thought of being placed under female 
care, but one look at their stern jailer 
was sufficient to alarm them. Hubert 
shrank to his brother’s side, but Geof- 
frey drew himself up proudly, and re- 
turned her scrutiny by an unabashed 
and not very polite stare. 

The wily prioress noticed this, and de- 
termined that they were very different 
characters, and as such must be different- 
ly treated. “Come hither, my pretty 
boy,” she said, throwing as much ten- 
derness as possible into her voice} and, 
drawing him gently toward her, she ques- 
tioned him concerning his journey and 
his fatigue in such a way that his an- 
swers, at first confined to monosyllables, 
became more full, and he was soon talk- 
ing with her quite freely, unheeding the 
signs by which Geoffrey, who was stand- 
ing moodily by the door, tried to check 
him. At that moment, the convent-bell 
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pealed out its summons, and the abbess, 
arising, said, ‘‘Come, my little page; we 
will go to hear some of that music you were 
just telling me you loved so dearly ;” and 
before the elder lad had time to put in a 
word, the superior and her charge had 
left the room. As the door closed behind 
her, another opened, and the porteress, en- 
tering, bade him follow her. He obeyed, 
though secretly determined not to be led 
to chapel, as he conceived Hubert must 
have been. His fears were groundless, 
as he soon discovered; it was not the 
abbess’s plan to try him that way. He 
followed his guide through several, pas- 
sages and courts to a low damp-looking 
cell, and when sister Ursula had shown 
him the pitcher of water and piece of 
bread for his refreshment, that were 
placed in a niche serving for a table, she 
withdrew, and bolting the door, left him 
to his own reflections. 

His first impulse was to examine his 
prison. The only light admitted was from 
a small window, or rather slit in the wall, 
which was well barred; and it was not 
till his eyes became somewhat accustomed 
to the dim light, that he found he was in 
a good-sized room, some twenty feet 
square, and built entirely of stone. It 
had evidently been originally intended 
for a cellar ; but that it had sometime been 
used as a prison was also evident, as there 
was a chain fastened to the wall, and the 
door was strong, and well provided with 
bolts and bars. Ona shelf covered with 
cloth, at the side, stood a crucifix, and 
behind it hung a rude sketch of the Virgin, 
with the legend, ‘‘ Ora pro nobis, peccavi !” 
in black letter. The boy gave a scorn- 
ful glance at this, and then threw himself 
down on the heap of straw in the corner 
intended for his bed. 

At first he buried his face in his hands 
in anxious thought, but soon started up, 
and began a careful examination of the 
walls and floor of his prison. His object 
was this. In the arrangements for flight 
at the hut on the cliff the preceding night, 
it will be remembered that the sheets of 
parchment containing parts of the Bible 
had been divided among the party. Geof- 
frey’s share he carried in a bag under the 
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cloth jerkin that he wore, and he was 
afraid lest the prioress should undertake 
to search him, and so discover those pre- 
cious pages, which he would then not 
only lose forever, but which would prove 
witnesses sufficient to send him, without 
further question, to the stake. He there- 
fore wished to find some place where he 
might secrete them, if a search seemed 
probable. 

In the darkest corner of the room, part- 
ly concealed by a recess, he found a door, 
which had evidently, by the cobwebs 
gathered thickly over it, not been opened 
for a long time. Induced by the decayed 
appearance of the wood, he applied his 
shoulder to it, and one forcible push sent 
it bursting in, and nearly choked him 
with dust. At first his heart beat high, 
for he thought he had found a way of 
escape; but he was soon disappointed. 
It only opened into what seemed to have 
been an entrance or vestibule to the old 
cellar, for there were marks where some 
steps had been fastened into the wall; and 
a door-way, half-way up the side, had been 
built up with a different kind of stone. 
The walls were, however, much thinner, 
and the window larger. After making 
himself sure that there was no way to it 
except through the outer cell, he placed 
his parchments in a crevice under the 
window and returned to the other room, 
replacing the door so as to make all look 
as much as possible as it did before. 

He had now time to consider his situa- 
tion, which was by no means a promis- 
ing one. He had noticed the deep ditch 
and massive wall which surrounded the 
building as he approached it, and the 
character of the place was better known 
to him than the prioress had supposed. 
He knew there were other ways of rid- 
ding the kingdom of heretics beside the 
open trial and public execution. He also 
knew that he and his brother would be 
especial objects of interest to the ecclesi- 
astical authority, as it might be supposed 
that they could be induced to reveal the 
place of their father’s retreat, or even 
draw him from his concealment, if he 
heard that his children were held as host- 
ages for his appearance. He saw that 
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great exertions would be made for their 
conversion, and he was very angry with 
Hubert for being so easily entrapped and 
led away, and he imagined him subjected 
to all kinds of questioning before he 
had opportunity to warn him how to an. 
swer so as to conceal most perfectly their 
secrets. He had worked himself into 
such a passion with the child for his 
“singing folly,” as he termed it, that when 
the bolts were suddenly drawn back, the 
door opened, and his brother ran and 
threw himself sobbing into his arms, he 
repulsed him rudely and contemptuously, 
and began walking up and down the 
room, too angry to speak. 

“Geoffrey ! Geoffrey!” began the child 
in a trembling voice, springing up from 
the straw where the elder’s rough push 
had sent him, but not daring to approach 
the irritated lad, ‘“‘Geoffrey! I did not 
kneel, I did not kiss the image, though they 
told me they would let us go in the garden 
if I would, and the porteress says they will 
kill us soon. O brother! don’t send me 
away; we always said we would die to- 
gether !” 

“They may kill me, but not you, Hu- 
bert,” replied Geoffrey with a sneer. 
“They will rather keep you for one of 
their singing-birds ; after that, you may be 
a fat monk, and, who knows? his Lord- 
ship of Canterbury one of these days, 
and light up the land with Lollard bon- 
fires perhaps ; but”—he stopped sudden- 
ly, and sprang to his brother’s side, chang- 
ing his tone from harshness and sarcasm 
to tenderness and anxiety — “but they 
have done you hurt; they have wounded 
you, the hounds! Why did you not tell 
me? You are bleeding fast!” 

The blood was indeed trickling down 
the child’s pale face and mingling with 
his tears, while he was vainly endeavor- 
ing to stanch it with his hands. 

“Tt is not much,” he sobbed; “she 
struck me with her keys, because I called 
out to such a pretty young lady who 
passed us as we came out of chapel. I 
am sure we saw her in London at the 
preaching in the brickyard. She was 
walking with the nuns, and looked very 
much surprised to see me; but they hur- 
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ried her away, and then the porteress 
struck me.” 

“There,” said Geoffrey, whose rage 
against his brother had quite disappeared 
now that he had so much better an ob- 
ject to vent his spleen upon, “the old 
hag has not done you as much damage 
as she meant to, I think; it is but a little 
cut, and will scarcely leave a scar. Sit 
down here, and let me cover you with 
my cloak, and we will eat the supper our 
good jaileresses have provided; we have 
had nothing since daybreak.” They were 
both exhausted with the fatigues and ex- 
citement of the last twenty-four hours, 
and their prison-fare was not much coars- 
er than that to which they had been accus- 
tomed ; so they eat it thankfully, and then 
lay down to rest in each other’s arms. 
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Much more tranquil was their rest than 
that of their betrayer, who, tossing on 
his pillow in his inn at York, was suffer- 
ing from remorse in a manner different 
from any former experience. The con- 
versation he had overheard on the cliff; 
the fright of the fall; the brave face that 
had looked into his with compassion as 
he lay in the tree; that same undaunted 
young figure standing at the hut-door as 
his captors surrounded him; the patient, 
reproachful face which he could not help 
continually turning to meet during the 
long morning ride—all these rose up be- 
fore him one after another, and not even 
the thought of his bag of gold pieces was 
able to restore the soldier’s natural reck- 
lessness. 


IRVING AT SUNNYSIDE IN 1858. 


Amona the most pleasant of all my re- 
collections, is a day which I spent with 
Washington Irving, at Sunnyside, in the 
summer of 1858. 

From childhood, the good Geoffrey 
Crayon had been for me a purveyor of 
delights, a lord of wonders, the posses- 
sor of an Aladdin’s Lamp which opened for 
me all the treasures of the world of fancy. 
It was in an old country house, not far 
from the spot where I now write, that the 
magician came to me, in those callow years 
which dower the memory with so many 
images, not to be erased—and the “ wiz- 
ard’s volume” was a series of old brown- 
backed pamphlets labelled “The Sketch 
Book,” published by a certain “CO. S. Van 
Winkle, printer, 101 Greenwich street ;” 
one of which lies before me now. 

That every thing in the Sketch Book 
was absolutely true, admitted of no manner 
of doubt, for was not “ C. S. Van Winkle” 
plainly a descendant of the immortal Rip, in 
whose adventures, as veritable occurrences, 
Ifirmly believed ? The very appearance of 
the book—the broad black type, meander- 
ing, narrow-paged, through wide white 
margins—had an air of historical verity 


about it. It was obviously no romance, 
but a true history ; and as I look now at 
the old brown-covered editio princeps, I 
seem to return to the years of youth and 
credulity! Such was the impression pro- 
duced upon me by the book containing 
the adventures of Rip Van Winkle, and 
Ichabod Crane, immortal rival of Brom 
Bones, in the affections of the fair Katrina 
of Sleepy Hollow ; and even the masterly 
illustrations of Felix Darley, subsequent- 
ly, could not make the images more dis- 
tinct. The Tales of a Traveller deepen- 
ed the spell and heightened my admira- 
tion of the wizard who evoked those wild 
or comic figures. Wondrous was the 
power of the magician who “raised” for 
my delectation the German Student, the 
Bold Dragoon, the Mysterious Italian, and 
the weird people who took part in the 
wild Furniture Dance. They all took ir- 
resistible hold upon the imagination, and 
became a part of the life of the dreaming 
child, playing over the flower-decorated 
meadows of “Glengarry,” or toiling up 
the great staircase at night, half expect- 
ing some form of diablerie to start from 
the closet on the landing, where a myste- 
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rious “ White Lady” was said to reside, 
and glide out unawares upon small urchins 
travelling that way, unattended. When 
long afterward there came sufficient 
demonstration of the fact that Geoffrey 
Crayon, purveyor of mysterious delights, 
and king of Faéry Land, was only plain 
Washington Irving, Esq., citizen of New- 
York—a mere everyday mortal, wearing 
an ordinary coat and hat like other com- 
monplace individuals—I think the thing 
looked rather tame and poor to me: the 
result ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.” The 
poetry of life was reduced to the dullest 
prose. Where was the mystery, the won- 
der, the romance, of Rip, and Ichabod, 
and Tom Walker, when I discovered that 
these histories were only the fancies of a 
poor American youth, shipwrecked upon 
the waves of London, and writing for his 
bread? So all the splendor disappeared ; 
the down was rubbed from the peach ; 
the pea was stripped of its blossom ; Geof- 
frey Crayon, the magician, had buried his 
wand and his book, many fathoms deep, 
and would never more return, Fair days 
of childhood in the long dead years! Green 
fields, bright skies, fairy dreams of earlier 
years! What a pity that the sun shines 
less brightly now, and so many weeds 
have choked the gay roses! With the 
blue, and the red, of sky and flower, pass- 
ed away the rose color around those fan- 
cies of the magician. When I heard of 
him again, the famous Mr. Crayon was 
eating a great dinner on his return to 
New-York, from foreign travel ; and then 
came the grave staid volumes of the Life 
of Washington. Geoffrey Crayon was 
then dead and buried; and Washington 
Irving, Esq., reigned in his stead. 

I have attempted to convey some idea 
of my feeling for Irving, and if the reader 
has comprehended my meaning, he will 
understand why I greatly desired to make 
his personal acquaintance. The oppor- 
tunity, however, never occurred until the 
summer of 1858, when chancing to be in 
New-York, I said one day to D——, the 
kindest of friends and most delightful of 
companions: “I want to go and see Irv- 
ing.” He was living at Sunnyside, within 
an hour’s travel, and I had determined to 
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see him, although I was without-a letter 
of introduction, and might be regarded as 
an intruder. This obstacle was happily 
removed by D——, who knew Mr. Irving 
well: and he agreed at once to go with 
me to Sunnyside. It was a bright day of 
June, I think, when we left the cars at 
Tarrytown, near at hand, and a short 
walk brought us to the grounds which 
were one mass of flowers, grass, and foli- 
age. Embowered in this foliage, and mar. 
gined by flowers, rose before us, on a 
gentle acclivity, the queer, owéré, pictur. 
esque, delightfully Dutch house of Irving. 

It was an odd affair of steep roofs, gable 
ends, and decorated eaves—a sort of cot- 
tage half covered with flowers and climb- 
ing vines, upon the summit of which stood 
a queer-looking weathercock, which I un- 
derstood to be an old Dutch relic from 
Albany. On the left was a portico, from 
which you had a fine glimpse of the Hud- 
son; winding walks led in and out of the 
shrubbery, and the place resembled a sort 
of Dutch Paradise—all grass, birds, flow- 
ers, and sunshine, Hither, within a few 
miles of Sleepy Hollow, scene of the ad- 
ventures of Ichabod Crane, and not far 
from the Caatskills, immortalized by the 
mishaps of Rip Van Winkle, the creator 
of those personages had come to spend 
his tranquil and happy old age—proclaim- 
ing to the world in his very house, and 
the choice of its site, those odd, humor- 
ous, half Dutch peculiarities which had 
communicated such a charm to his writ- 
ings, and made the author so famous. 

I was looking curiously at the original 
structure when my eyes fell upon the 
figure of a man standing upon a knoll to 
the left of the house, his face turned stu- 
diously away from us. My friend direct- 
ed his steps in that direction. I followed, 
and “ How do youdo, Mr. Irving ?” caused 
the figure to wheel round, walking-stick 
in hand, It was that of a short, rather 
“dumpy” person, dressed in black, and 
very plainly. There was absolutely noth- 
ing to indicate taste or character in the 
costume, nor was there much, at first 
sight, in the face. A plain, elderly gen- 
tleman, taking a walk in his grounds, and 
enjoying the sunshine —such was the 
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face and figure of Irving. But over this 
calm face there passed all at once a smile 
which seemed to change its whole char- 
acter: he advanced quickly, and greeted 
us with the greatest cordiality, inquiring 
with the most affectionate solicitude after 
his friends in Virginia. A sly smile then 
flitted over his face, and with a short 
laugh, he said to D——: 

“T saw you coming, but I thought you 
were some of those people from New- 
York. They are always coming up to see 
me—entire strangers—and annoy me.” 

In fact, as I afterward learned, this was 
asevere infliction ; and Irving complained 
of it with comic pathos. ‘They come at 
all hours, without ceremony,” he said, 
“people whom I never saw or heard of. 
Mr. Smith of Texas walks in, sends up 
his compliments, and when I shake hands 
I find myself gazed at like a show. Mr. 
Smith of Texas evidently expects me to 
say something brilliant, and when I don't, 
considers himself defrauded.” A friend, 
one day in a book-store, was accosted by 
a stranger who took up a volume of Irv- 
ing’s works, and said: “ A great author, 
sir, a very great author! I consider him 
national property, and being near Sunny- 
side lately, J called to get my dividend !” 
I can fancy the quiet, shy, retiring Geof- 
frey Crayon, summoned from his literary 
reveries to see the gentleman intent upon 
securing his dividend. 

We spent the whole day with Irving, 
and it would be impossible to imagine any 
thing more charming than the conversa- 
tion. It was not “brilliant,” or “ strik- 
ing,” or any other commonplace adjective, 
but perfectly natural, original, and pleas- 
ant. The first impression produced by 
the individual was not promising. You 
would have said that a plain, rather dull 
farmer stood before you, with no ideas 
beyond the price of wheat, and no ambi- 
tion greater than to raise the most gigan- 
tic pumpkins. But this theory of the man 
soon disappeared from the mind. It was 
evidently “‘a scholar, and a ripe one,” 
who wes walking beside you, with his 
pleasant voice, his sweet smile, his queer 
little figure, the very sight of which put 
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you in good humor. And this scholar, 
as you soon found, had not studied human 
nature in books only, but in men.: From 
his chance allusions—and no man talked 
less for effect, or so little thought. of 
“making an impression”—you discover- 
ed that he had not only seen many coun- 
tries, but had known personally some of 
the most celebrated men of modern times. 
Scott, Leslie the painter, Louis Napoleon, 
the Empress Eugenie — some allusion 
brought up these personages ; and Irving 
strolled on amid his flowers, talking of 
them with the simplest and quietest hu- 
mor, and from time to time a touch of 
feeling for all the world like his books. 
His talk was an April day — drifting 
clouds and sunshine, but the sunshine pre- 
dominant. His short, shy laugh was the 
perfection of quiet enjoyment ; and there 
was a charm in the sad, memorial tones 
of his voice as he spoke of Scott and 
others, which can not easily be described. 
He laughed as he told of the painter, Les- 
lie, I think, who went to Abbotsford to 
paint Scott’s portrait, and found the house 
full of company. The company having 
departed, Leslie thought, ‘ Now for my 
picture ;’ but Scott, starting up from the 
breakfast-table, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now for a 
hare!” the remainder of the day being 
spent in hunting, though at this time the 
printers were waiting for “‘ copy” of one 
of his greatest novels. Irving’s account 
of Scott was delightful, and his anecdotes 
of Leslie, then just dead, I believe, full 
of interest. They had traveled to Strat- 
ford together, he said, and he wanted Les- 
lie to paint ‘Shakespeare before Sir 
Thomas Lucy :” but the great artist did 
not get the inspiration, and never made 
the picture. 

Speaking of the present Emperor of the 
French, Irving said: 

“ Yes, he is a remarkable man. I knew 
him when he was in America, and he used 
to travel up from New-York to look at 
West-Point, which seemed to interest him 
verymuch. He dined with me, here, one 
day, and sat just where you do now, (to 
me; we were at dinner.) He was grave 
and silent, scarcely opening his lips while 
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here; but a young French count who ac- 
companied him was more agreeable, and 
a much greater favorite with the girls.” 

D spoke of the Empress Eugenie, 
and Irving said : 

**T knew her very well in Spain, when 
she was little Eugenie de Montijo, daugh- 
ter of the Count de Teba. She wasa fine 
buxom girl, a beautiful figure ; and at the 
balls dressed as a mosquetaire—female. 
I have often had her on my knee, and 
now to think she is an Empress! Old 
Calderon (de la Barca, Spanish minister) 
said to me at Washington when I was 
there: “Good heavens, Irving! just to 
think! Little Eugenie Montijo, Empress 
of France—hum! hum! hum!” 

What was most delightful about this 
tranquil, smiling talk of the great writer, 
strolling over the summer sward, be- 
neath his trees, was the genuine sim- 
plicity and naturalness of his tone and 
manner. It was the spontaneous over- 
flow of the genial fountain of feeling and 
humor in the bosom of the man. If 
there had been something of the shy re- 
serve of the student in his manner when 
we were regarded as ‘‘some of those peo- 
ple from New-York,” this had now com- 
pletely disappeared, and Irving’s bearing 
was exquisitely genial, and full of that 
ease which, for want of a better term, we 
call high-breeding. It was evident that 
he had mingled familiarly with the most 
cultivated men and women of Europe and 
America; and that he was in the best 
sense of the word a man of the world. 
He had, however, what no birth or breed- 
ing can supply—a kindliness, simplicity, 
and genial sweetness of manner, which 
were inexpressibly delightful. A good 
warm heart spoke in every word which 
he uttered, and it was this, even more 
than his humor, that chiefly impressed 
me. Here was evidently a thoroughly 
good and true man—one who scorned 
falsehood, hated meanness, loved his fel- 
lows, and had a kind and charitable word 
for all men. His humor attracted atten- 
tion more than all his other traits; but 
this humor was only the lightning which 
flickered over the broad ocean of his hu- 
manity and love of his fellow-creatures. 
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God had given to this eminent personage 
a temper so sweet, a heart so loving and 
kind, that I for one forgot all about Iry- 
ing the author, and saw before me only 
Irving the gentleman, the smiling, win- 
ning, warm-hearted friend and companion, 

The smile which lit up his face when 
he waited for the gardener’s children, who 
were decorating themselves with flowers 
“ for a little féte,” was charming ; and the 
quaint humor with which he described 
the rueful face of the gardener, when his 
wife brought him twins, was as good as 
any thing in the Sketch Book. 

It was thus that I saw Irving where | 
most wished to see him—in the midst of 
those scenes with which his name is in- 
separably connected. Within sight of 
his house were Sleepy Hollow and the 
great Tappan Zee. New-York might rush 
and roar below, and send its mighty heart- 
throbs, its splendid argosies throughout 
the world; but how much greater was the 
space filled in the eyes of thousands by 
that little mansion peering out from its 
flowers, on the banks of the Hudson! For 
me at least, this modest dwelling, and the 
man who inhabited it, possessed more at- 
tractions than all the glories of the Fifth 
Avenue. It was the house of an illustri- 
ous personage, famous in two hemispheres; 
but that was not its greatest charm, Geof- 
frey Crayon lived there — the origina- 
tor of so much that had charmed me in 
my childhood and delighted me in ma- 
turer years; and I regarded myself as 
peculiarly fortunate in thus seeing the 
master before he died. That sight of him 
in the summer of 1858 was “for the first 
time and the last time ;” in the autumn 
he was gone. The interview was a brief 
one, but a whole year passed in his s0- 
ciety could not have impressed upon me 
more vividly the peculiarities of his ge 
nius. Gentle, genial, simple, high-bred— 
his delightful courtesy, mingled with his 
quaint rich humor to render his society 
charming. Here was an old man with 
the fresh feelings of a child; a heart un- 
hardened by years. Many grievous mis- 
fortunes had tried his temper, but left it 
unsoured. He had been very poor, but 
never became misanthropical. Floating 
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long upon the troubled surges, and buffet- 
ed by the waves of “ narrow fortune,” he 
had never become cynical or bitter, and 
presented in his old age, now, a spectacle 
which it was impossible not to regard with 
admiration, respect, and affection. 

As the cordial smiling gentleman stroll- 
ed through his little domain, I could not 
help thinking, as I looked at him, of the 
sweet and pathetic romance I had heard 
in connection with his youth. In his 
early manhood, he had loved and been 
engaged toa young lady of New-York; 
but his marriage was prevented by her 
death. He remained faithful, however, 
to her memory ; never married ; and when 
he died, the Bible which she had given 
him was found upon the table by his 
bed, with his name on the fly-leaf in 
the delicate hand of the woman he had 
loved. Had he carried that Bible with 
him throughout those seventeen years of 
absence, through the long hours of travel 
in many lands ? I think sometimes that he 
must have read it’through tears, amid the 
ruins of the Alhambra, in the Appenines, 
or in the shady lanes of England, send- 
ing back his heart to her grave in his na- 
tive land, or returning at sight of her 
handwriting to the days when they were 
happy. 

It was the knowledge of this pathetic 
passage in his early life that made Irving 
still more interesting in my eyes. Under 
all that gay humor, there was a secret 
sadness. This man had suffered like the 
meanest of his species; and however il- 
lustrious his genius, could not recall from 
the tomb his first and last love. It was 
an evidence of the rare healthfulness of 
his character that this “‘ rooted sorrow” 
jhad not made him gloomy or morose. It 
‘seemed to have had an effect directly op- 
posite. It softened him; made him love 
children, flowers, and simple things ; and 
gave to his pathos that affecting sweet- 
ness, unexcelled perhaps by any writer of 
the English tongue. Showing him the 
fallibility of all human things, it enabled 
him to look upon life with the eye of the 
philosopher and the Christian, and en- 
dowed him, in place of vanity, with a 
large and sweet humanity. When he 
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went to Europe, it must have been the 
gentle, kindly charm thus communicated 
to his manners which endeared the young 
American to the distinguished society in 
which he mingled ; and he never lost the 
tenderness of feeling which his early sor- 
row had occasioned. To the last day of 
his life, he shed tears easily. Any thing 
sweet or pathetic thus affected him—the 
song of a girl, as once at an evening-party 
in Virginia ; the voices of children; or the 
services of the church of which he was a 
member. He told a lady of my acquaint- 
ance that the latter frequently moved him 
to tears. Was it remarkable that an un- 
known stranger, admiring him always as 
one of the greatest of humorists, should 
have loved him too after looking upon the 
kindly face over which so many tears had 
chased each other ? 

Such was Irving at Sunnyside in 1858. 
It was the Nestor of literature whom I 
talked with, famous in the Old World and 
the New. He had outlived the generation 
which witnessed his early struggles, and 
those who thus looked to him as the head 
of our literature were a sort of posterity. 
Their fathers had laughed and cried over 
his pages ; and they never dreamed of cri- 
ticising or discussing his merits. Strange 
fortune of a living man! immense tri- 
umph of authorcraft! to hear another 
generation, unseen, unknown, hail you 
as a classic! to feel that your fame is es- 
tablished, your statue erected, your name 
engraved upon the front of the Pantheon ! 
Such a conviction must have been felt by 
Washington Irving, for the whole world 
had acknowledged his genius, and placed 
upon record their earnest admiration and 
affection. 

He was not to enjoy this great and 
deeply gratifying fame much longer, when 
I saw him. Those summer days were his 
last. In November, I think, he died. But 
his kindly spirit burned clear and bright 
to the last. A letter which I received from 
him at this time, when sickness and old 
age had nearly paralyzed the busy hand, 
was full of genial good feeling. His friend- 
ly voice seemed to sound in the cordial 
words, and his smile to light up the page, 
There was a slight tremor in the letters, 
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and you would have said that a mist had 
passed at times before the eyes of the 
writer, rendering his vision indistinct ; 
but the heart was all right, the sentiment 
kind and warm, if the hand was cold and 
infirm. 

Curiosity to see and talk with distin- 
guished people isa rather poor sentiment, 
though no doubt quite harmless; but I 
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am not sorry to have seen Irving at Sun- 
nyside in 1858," An illustrious man, at 
the end of a great career, who has borne 
poverty) and. sorrow, as well as wealth and 
fame, with equanimity, and awaits the 
hand of death, with humble faith and sub- 
mission, is surely a wholesome spectacle, 
Such a man was Washington Irving. 


THE MINERAL REGION OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Tux mineral region of Lake Superior is 
an El Dorado of remarkable extent and 
value. To reach it, requires’a journey of 
a thousand miles from Cleveland. But 
the journey is a voyage, over Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Superior, the largest in the 
world, and through minor lakes and riv- 
ers, studded with beautiful islands and 
bordered with romantic scenery ; so that 
it equals an ocean voyage in extent, and 
a sail on the Bosphorus or the Algean in 
beauty. Now far beyond the sight of 
land in the sweep of these great inland 
seas ; and now in view of cities, and vil- 
lages, and railways, and primeval forests, 
and bays like that of Marquette, which 
rival Naples, and sandstone cliffs more 
beautiful than the bluffs which border 
the Rhine, and pictured rocks and monu- 
mental columns, uprising from the very 
deep, reared by volcanic might hundreds 
of feet above the surface, and sculptured 
by nature’s strong and skillful hand into 
fairer forms and grander than mosque and 
minaret and marble palace upon the 
banks of the Bosphorus; falls like St. 
Mary’s, at which a European would mar- 
vel, but which an American recognizes 
only as a miniature Niagara; Indian ca- 
noes, sporting wildly down the breakers, 
while stately steamers and heavy-freight- 
ed sailing-vessels hasten to and from the 
matchless mines which line the shores of 
the great lake, Kitchi Gummi. 

Until recently this region was a wilder- 
ness, unvisited and almost unknown. In- 
deed, the Indian title was not extinguished 


by treaty till 1842. During the next ten 
years some pioneer explorers and miners 
discovered, and began to develop, the 
rich mines of copper and iron. But ac- 
cess and transportation were exceedingly 
difficult, because of the impassable rapids 
in St. Mary’s River, at the entrance to 
Lake Superior. In the two succeeding 
years, a marvel of engineering was per- 
formed in constructing the St. Mary’s 
Falls Ship Canal, one mile in length, one 
hundred feet in width, and twelve feet in 
depth, with enormous walls, and double 
locks, and double wharves, and triple 
gates. Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of land were granted by Congress 
for its construction, of which thirty-nine 
thousand acres were selected in the iron 
region of Lake Superior, and one hundred 
and forty-seven thousand in the copper 
region. June eighteenth, 1855, the steam- 
er Illinois passed triumphantly through 
this ship-canal to the Great Lake— 


“ the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea ;” 


and this hidden storehouse of unbounded 
wealth was thrown open to commercial 
access and enterprise. In five years, one 
hundred and twenty mining companies 
were organized; six millions of dollars 
were expended in improvements for min- 
ing purposes, and two mines alone paid 
over two millions of dollars in dividends, 
while the iron product amounted to near- 
ly twenty millions. 

But this is only the beginning of its 
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development. Already the annual ship- 
ments of copper from the Lake Superior 
mines amount to between nine thousand 
and ten thousand tons, valued at from four 
millions to five millions of dollars, From 
Keweenaw Point westward for eighty 
miles to Ontonagon, and still onward for 
forty miles toward the western limit of 
Lake Superior, extends the trap range, 
which contains the exhaustless deposits 
of copper and other metals. As yet, min- 
ing has not been carried farther westward 
than Ontonagon. 

Eastward from Ontonagon to Kewee- 
naw, and twenty miles beyond this point 
to Portage Lake, mining is already exten- 
sively prosecuted, although but twenty 
years have elapsed since the first mine 
was opened. This trap-rock is doubtless 
of volcanic origin, and forms the southern 
barrier of the Great Lake. At Keweenaw, 
the extreme eastern point of the penin- 
sula, the trap-hills approach the very edge 
of the lake, receding gradually as they 
extend westward, the maximum distance 
being about twenty miles inland. This 
igneous rock may alternate with sand- 
stone, or be intermixed with other varie- 
ties more or less; but in this formation, 
and in this alone, is the copper deposit. 

A singular characteristic of this range 
is, that its strata dip toward the north, 
and actually pass under the lake, cropping 
out again forty-five miles from the shore, 
to form Isle Royale, which rises up in the 
midst of the lake three hundred feet above 
the surface, extending forty-five miles in 
length and twelve miles in breadth, doubt- 
less stored with rich metals, like the simi- 
lar formation on the southern shore. On 
this island—appropriately named Royal— 
explorations were making at our visit last 
season with the most flattering prospect. 

Another characteristic fact is, that the 
copper of this vast district is found chiefly 

~in the metallic state, seldom in ores. And 
what is remarkable, the copper often ex- 
ists in masses containing hundreds of 
tons, entirely freed from all alloy and 
from every “entangling alliance,” by the 
resistless volcanic power which burst 
the superincumbent barriers and hurled 
it upward from the deep foundations of 
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the earth. Nothing like this has been 
known in other copper districts of the 
world. 

Another fact noteworthy, yet almost to 
be expected in connection with the one 
just mentioned, is that this vast copper 
region has its central points, around which 
the metallic masses are congregated, while 
these diminish in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the centres, till they become 
mere particles or threads that penetrate 
the amygdaloidal rock. This circumstance 
necessitates at least two classes of mines 
and machinery ; the one for mass-copper, 
the other for washings from the stamp- 
ing-mills. Single blocks of copper have 
been four measuring forty-five feet in 
length ana eight feet in thickness. Last 
season I took a specimen from a wagon- 
load of nearly seven tons in one piece, 
which had just been chipped from a single 
block estimated to contain from one hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred tons! This 
mass-copper is so nearly pure, that it 
yields ninety per cent and upward. The 
percentage of the barrel-work or washing 
is much less. Yet which class of mines 
is more profitable still remains a disputed 
question. Indeed, admissions are some- 
times made by each party in favor of the 
other. The question turns upon the 
amount, and the expense, of the labor 
required to render each product market- 
able. 

The mass-copper, when reached by min- 
ing, must be dislodged and thrown into 
the artificial levels by tremendous blasts 
of powder. When this is accomplished, 
the work is but fairly begun. In its deep 
and dark recess, the huge mass must be 
chipped into manageable blocks by the 
slow process of chisel and hammer driven 
by human force, a single cut across the 
mass consuming perhaps a month. Blocks 
weighing from one to seven tons are se- 
parated, and then lifted for hundreds of 
feet along the upright shaft, by gigantic 
machinery, to be transported to the smelt- 
ing-furnace. 

The other process is to break the amyg- 
daloidal rock by powder-blasts, hoist the 
fragments in iron baskets, roast them in 
immense kilns, pulverize them in the 
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stamping-mills, separate the metal from 
the dross by washing, and transport the 
copper in barrels to the smelting-furnace. 
Fire, stamping machinery, and water per- 
form the task in this case. In that, the 
human hand must patiently toil on for 
months. The one is easier, the other per- 
haps more profitable. 

The Ontonagon district occupies one of 
these metallic centres, with the famous 
Minnesota Mine, (one of the oldest in the 
copper region) the National and the Rock- 
land, and about twenty others, in suc- 
cessful operation. Here the trap range is 
twelve to fifteen miles from the shore. 
A plank road leads to the mines, and a 
flat-boat plies on the Ontonagon River. 

In the Keweenaw district is another 
metallic centre about seventy miles east 
of Ontonagon, with the well-known Cliff 
Mine at Eagle River, and the Central and 
Copper Falls, and others at Eagle Harbor. 
Here we may stop on our return, and 
penetrate a mine. But first let us visit 
the celebrated Isle Royale, fifty miles 
northward in the centre of the lake—a 
great island, worthy of our possession, 
and the northernmost land owned by the 
United States. 

We touch at Eagle River on the way, 
then sail directly toward the island. The 
scenery of Isle Royale is, by common con- 
sent, sufficiently attractive to recompense 
the tourist for the entire voyage of two 
thousand miles. But the atmosphere is 
ever inconstant, and often unfriendly ; and 
we had been advised by the initiated to 
abandon the visit. An hour out from 
Eagle River, and the sky grows dim. Fog 
gathers on the lake. Another hour and 
nothing but fog is visible. For scenery, it 
were as well to be enveloped in black- 
est night. We sail straight forward into 
the cold, thickening fog. But now it is 
noon. We must be near the island. There 
is danger if we advance. The captain and 
party, inasmall boat, go out on a “ recon- 
noissance.” Twenty minutes have passed. 
We are moving gradually, when for an 
instant the fog breaks, disclosing the ma- 
jestic island, with its rocky front like a 
mountain-palisade, but a few feet from 
the vessel’s prow! Admiration mingled 
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with fear bursts upon us like the light! 
Suddenly the fog incloses us again, and 
as fitfully redpens, revealing the precipi- 
tous rocks before us and the solid rock 
beneath! The excitement now is solely 
one of dread! A score of voices warn 
the mate to reverse the engine. There is 
some mistake, or the warning comes too 
late. The huge vessel dashes on the rock, 
her prow well-nigh striking the precipice 
in front. The excitement is intense; but 
the stanch steamer withstands the shock, 
and with some extra puffing is withdrawn 
from the rock and floats. The alarm-bell 
sounds, and at length recalls the captain. 
He has ascertained our whereabouts, 
There is no landing possible here, and 
the steamer turns toward Rock Harbor, 
five miles distant. We dine, waiting for 
the dense chill fog to lift, while hissing 
heaters, on this twenty-seventh day of 
July, make us only comfortably warm. 
But now it lightens, and we make sail. 
By the time that we reach the harbor, the 
sky is as clear as though it had never known 
a fog. Before us is the Royal Island. Rock 
Harbor is a charming inlet, more than ten 
miles long, and one fourth to one half of a 
mile wide, guarded at the entrance by a 
number of beautiful rock islands, and bor- 
dered on either shore by terraces of mag- 
nificent evergreens, surpassing the finest 
shrubbery of the finest park in all the 
land. The change in temperature is as 
marked as the change in light. The deep 
calm inlet is as warm as midsummer. 
Returning from its distant extremity, we 
threw our hawser over a guardian island, 
and leaving our vessel “moored to the 
rifted rock,” more than ten scores of pass- 
engers rowed to the shore in search of 
chlorastolites. Our enthusiastic search 
was generously rewarded, and we return- 
ed to the vessel enriched by at least thrice 
ten scores of precious stones. 

As we sailed away from the harbor, en- 
joying the picturesque and imposing scen- 
ery of the island, the sun descended with 
glorious pomp and circumstance, which 
he displays only in the most favoring at- 
mosphere, tipping the forest-tops with 
fire, then covering the island with a flood 
of glory, till cliff and crag and forest—lift- 
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ed up between us and the sun, glowing 
with his brilliance, and catching our mo- 
tions—seemed no longer things of earth, 
but transformed into a moving world of 
light. That day’s experience lingers in 
my memory as a marvelous dream, the 
sunset-view of Isle Royale like a bright 
spiritual vision. 

At evening we sounded the signal for 
a band of pioneer explorers for whom we 
had supplies. At length, at the head of 
a deep inlet, we saw their answering fire. 
With fife and song they came out to meet 
us, spent an hour on board, rehearsed 
their adventures on the unexplored is- 
land, recounted the flattering assurances 
of success, and left us to pursue our course 
to Eagle Harbor on the southern shore of 
the lake. 

Here we visited the amygdaloidal 
mine at Copper Falls. This mine, start- 
ing at the side of the cliff, has already 
been pushed more than half a mile hori- 
zontally into the very heart of the mount- 
ain. With us the exploration was a novel 
experiment, and we confess to a sensation 
of nervousness. Donning the garb of a 
subterranean explorer, we followed the 
guide into the dark vestibule of the still 
darker labyrinth. A black mule and two 
dingy iron cars stood in waiting. Before 
us was a vaulted opening in the solid rock, 
just high enough for the mule to stand 
upright, and wide enough for the trucks 
to pass without collision along an iron 
track. We were directed to enter and sit 
on the bottom of the car, and keep our 
heads low. Meanwhile the driver was 
adjusting a diminutive oil-lamp to his 
greasy cap, and seizing his whip, prepar- 
atory to taking his official position on the 
front car. At sight of the whip, the un- 
bridled mule sprang away, doubtless un- 
der the impression that he was starting 
a heavy load of ore. The light cars dash- 
ed against his heels, which excited the 
mule and the passengers ; the former, not 
waiting for the driver, darted away into 
the growing darkness, and the latter left 
the car in the quickest manner possible, 
preferring not to make the exploration 
without a light or a guide. But the thun- 
dering voice of our Phaéton rang along 


therocky archway above the clatter of the 
iron car, and brought the vehicle to a 
stand. After this impressive introduction, 
we resumed our place in No. 2, and Phaé- 
ton, mounted on No. 1, sounded the ad- 
vance. The clangor of whip and yell and 
hoof and iron rail and iron car, in this 
pent-up archway of rock, seemed like 
multiplied discharges breaking upon us 
from the darkness, and multiplying fear- 
fully with every advance. Suddenly a 
blast in the distant mine came startling, 
as the roll of thunder echoing along the 
rocky vault. We paused a moment to 
open a door that blocked our way, when 
volumes of sulphurous smoke rushed 
forth, well-nigh stifling the astonished 
passengers. But the yell of Jehu com- 
municated fearful speed to the mule, and 
away we flew into darkness and the 
mountain depths. We were submitting 
ourselves to relentless fate with the best 
grace we could command, when suddenly 
lights gleamed in the distance. A few 
moments more, and the potent command 
of Jehu secured a halt just in time to save 
us from plunging down an inclined plane, 
three hundred and sixty feet, into the 
penetralia of the mine. At this hour, 
(mid-day) blasting was in progress be- 
low, so that we could not descend. The 
workmen were on the upper landing at 
dinner. Near by was a steam-engine, hid 
away in this rocky depth of the mount- 
ain, just at this time engaged in drawing 
up water from the mine in kibbes or buck- 
ets; working at this an hour a day, then 
drawing up ore. Two hundred men and 
a score or two of boys were grouped in 
the excavations about the engine, each 
with his dinner-pail, and tin cup for water, 
tea, or coffee, as he listed; if he chose the 
stimulants, cooking his beverage by the 
heat of the engine. Most of the miners 
were Cornish, and all were swarthy and 
grim with smoke and dust. The boys, 
when they had finished their hasty but 
hearty meal, ran and clambered about the 
clefts and recesscs of the superincumbent 
mountain, as facile and fond of the sport 
as rats about a huge vessel. This strange 
subterranean life and labor paid adults at 
the rate of fifty-six dollars per month, and 
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boys at from two to twelve dollars per 
week. My wife, who was with me, was 
an object of special wonder, since (as the 
captain of the band informed me) she was 
the first woman that had ever entered this 
mining adit. The workmen exhibited a 
politeness amounting to reverence, as she 
talked with them of their occupation, food, 
and fatherland, while the boys manifested 
their interest and astonishment in silent, 
distant, open-mouthed attention. Having 
gained somewhat of self-assurance, we 
were better prepared for observation on 
our return. Daring now to look up, we 
could discern the rocky archway by the 
dim light of Jehu’s lamp, and distinguish- 
ed varieties of formation—now a patch of 
white, like quartz; then a streak of emer- 
ald, like green stone; then a stretch of 
brown or black, like sand-stone or trap. 
But we could not dismiss the annoying 
conjecture whether the vault was safe 
against the pressure of the mountain from 
above and the tremendous shocks from 
the blasts below. Our curiosity satisfied, 
we were reconciled to the prospect of day, 
which bogan to greet us, and experienced 
a feeling of positive relief as we issued 
from the darkness of this Plutonic realm, 
and leaped out from beneath the over- 
hanging mountain. A visit to the kiln, 
the stamping-mills, and the washing-rooms 
completed the circuit, leaving’us an hour 
for trouting in the harbor. 

The afternoon and evening found us 
sailing pleasantly, in sight of scalloped 
shores and mimic coves and wooded cliffs ; 
touching at Copper Harbor, (one of the 
best on the lake) enjoying the bolder scen- 
ery of the trap range, as it dashes fear- 
lessly into the lake at Keweenaw Point, 
reminding us, by its beauty and boldness, 
of New-England scenery, yet adding to 
these charms the wealth of the mountains, 
and already marked by the explorer’s and 
the miner’s camp; overtaken by twilight 
and disappointment at being too late for 
an agate search on Manitou Island; speak- 
ing now a Connecticut fishing company, 
securing good dividends in white fish, 
speckled trout, and siskawit ; and now ad- 
miring, from the deck of our steamer, the 
broad and brilliant display of the Aurora 
Borealis, in which, as in its waters and 
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its wealth, this lake region claims to be 
superior. 

The morning met us at the entrance to 
Portage Lake. It was fortunate, for this 
entrance is one of the most tortuous and 
difficult in the darkness, as well as most 
fairy-like and delightful by day. ‘This 
charming introduction well befits the 
charming scenery which is in store for 
the tourist. A prominent Michigan au- 
thority has pronounced Portage Lake 
equal in beauty to’ Lake Como, in Italy. 
This, we think, needs some qualification, 
It is quite inferior to Lake Como in the 
ornaments which time and cultivation add 
to native grace. Yet it unquestionably 
excels in wildness and freshness, and in 
the color and motion and mass of its wa- 
ters, so admirably adapted to give artistic 
effect to the play of light and shade. We 
had already witnessed this at sunset and 
twilight, and now we were favored with 
the twilight and sunrise. I had enjoyed 
the same opportunity on Lake Como a 
few years before, leaving Colico before 
the dawn, and reaching it again in the 
darkness. The skies were similar; and 
yet, although it may seem much to say, 
it is authorized by fact, that the prefer- 
ence must be accorded to Portage Lake in 
the respect just indicated. To describe 
it would be like attempting a verbal re- 
production of a painting by Claude Lor- 
raine, or portraying by words a thousand 
rainbows, softened and reflected in mov- 
ing wavelets that were tinged by a thou- 
sand shadows from the shore, and illu- 
mined by the lavish splendors of the ris- 
ing or the setting day. The vision was 
one of beauty, and the memory will be 
“a joy forever.” 

The mines in the Portage district rival 
in extent and richness those of the On- 
tonagon and Keweenaw districts. Han- 
cock and Houghton, on either side of the 
lake, are attractive towns, numbering al- 
ready thousands of inhabitants ; and when 
the portage of two miles from the head of 
the lake shall give place to a ship-canal 
across the peninsula, it will shorten the 
distance by a hundred miles, and make 
this the great point of transit for the navi- 
gation and commerce of Lake Superior. 
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Lixe to the revival in Italy of the mid- 
dle ages, the revival of painting in Ger- 
many has sprung up at separate centres, 
and received nurture in the cities of inde- 
pendent states under the fostering care 
of princes. Among the capitals of Eu- 
rope, two towns in Germany, Munich and 
Dusseldorf, are specially distinguished as 
the seats of schools which have become 
illustrious either through the teaching of 
professors, or by the multitude and the 
worth of the works produced. Of these 
two schools, Dusseldorf is more famed for 
its academy, and Munich more fortunate 
in the assemblage of its public buildings 
and the display of its statues and monu- 
mental paintings. The creations of Cor- 
nelius in Munich have already passed 
under notice. In the present article I 
wish to bring into prominent view the 
works of a third artist, to whose prolific 
pencil the capital of Bavaria owes no small 
part of her splendor. Hess I propose to 
take as a representative man—as an artist 
who is the exponent of an elaborated sys- 
tem—the painter who has deliberately 
used fresco in the decoration of architec- 
ture, and has matured the practice of po- 
lychromy to a high pitch of harmony 
reached nowhere save in Munich. 

Between the school of modern Munich 
and that of medieval Rome subsists an 
analogy of condition. Rome had not the 
honor of giving birth to the great artists 
who added to her renown; it was by 
princely patronage that she brought within 
her walls the famed architects, sculptors, 
and painters, who, thus drawn from dis- 
tant cities, came in quest of honor and re- 
ward. Through the invitation of the reign- 
ing pontiffs, Bramante, Raphael, and Mi- 
chael Angelo were induced to enter the 
Eternal City, where they executed the mas- 
ter-works which constitute the glory of the 
Roman school. The Art of Munich must 
be content to acknowledge a like origin ; 
her churches, palaces, and paintings are 


the works of strangers, tempted from the 
Vou. L—33 


towns of Germany by the munificence of 
princely rewards. Klenze, the architect 
of the king’s palace, of the Glyptothek, 
the old Pinakothek, the church of All 
Saints, and of the Ruhmeshalle, was 
born in the Harz mountains; Cornelius 
and Hess were natives of Dusseldorf, and 
Schnorr came from Leipzig; Schwanthal- 
er, the sculptor of the giant statue of 
Bavaria, alone, among the artists of Mu- 
nich, owed to that city a parentage. From 
this it is easy to understand that the his- 
tory of the school is circumscribed and 
barren. The city of Munich indeed, as 
we all know, is of recent growth. In the 
last century it was a mere second-rate 
German capital, distinguished neither for 
its situation nor its architecture. The 
great works of which the city is in our 
days justly proud, are the creations of 
one enthusiastic will, that of king Lud- 
wig, who determined to make the capifal 
of Bavaria the rival of Florence, of Rome, 
and even of Athens. The desert soil of 
Munich being, as we have seen, barren of 
genius, great ideas, which might be wrought 
in stone or translated into pictures, had 
to be sought in distant territories and im- 
ported to Bavaria from across the mount- 
ains. It has been said indeed that king 
Ludwig was like to the emperor Hadrian, 
each monarch wished to imitate in his own 
capital those buildings which had most 
pleased him in his foreign travels. Mu- 
nich, in truth, is rich in plagiarism. The 
king’s palace is an impoverished repro- 
duction of the Florentine Palazzo Pitti; 
the Hall of the Marshals rises in repeti- 
tion of Orcagna’s Loggia de’ Lanzi; the 
triumphal gate at the end of the Ludwig 
Strasse is an adaptation of the arch of Con- 
stantine; and the church of St. Boniface 
serves as a small model of the Basilica 
of St. Paul without the walls of Rome. 
But imitation and emulation do not end 
here. All the Arts known to the middle 
ages it was sought to revive for the deco- 
ration of the modern buildings, of which 
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medieval Italy had furnished the proto- 
types. A royal painted-glass manufactory 
and a bronze foundry were established, 
and the arts of fresco and encaustic paint- 
ing have again been brought into practice. 
Such is the Munich school, in which Hess 
has for many years held a prominent sta- 
tion ; such ‘are the varied arts which were 
revived in the modern Athens of Ger- 
many; such the generous patronage and 
the lavish expenditure which induced no 
less than seven hundred adventurous 
artists to encamp on the desert table-land 
of Bavaria. 

This recital will enable us the better to 
understand the merits as well as the de- 
fects of the Munich school. Forced into 
rapid and inordinate growth, it is, in out- 
ward form and dimensions, presumptuous 
and grandiloquent. We can not, indeed, 
but feel, while wandering among the ten- 
antless streets, with here and there a soli- 
tary dwelling or a single foot-passenger to 
occupy the void, that the architect makes 
vain attempts to take possession of a wide 
waste of acreage, and that the painter has 
with ill success essayed to cover the wall 
space which the builder prepares for his 
decorative disguise. Here surely was 
space sufficient and to spare, here was 
patronage tempting the painter to prolific 
production, yet do we find, what indeed 
might have been anticipated, that even at 
a king’s bidding, originative talent failed 
to come. Great works, not vast in extent, 
but grand in the measure of their genius, 
can not be made to order at a moment’s no- 
tice. The Arts of the middle ages were 
slow to mature; centuries were needed 
for the manifestation of their strength and 
beauty ; and only by the aid of a combi- 
nation of causes singularly felicitous, a 
concurrence of circumstances which have 
never since been known to meet together, 
were the matchless works of the Vatican 
and the Sistine Chapel designed and com- 
pleted. Thus, all things considered, I 
think the wonder is not that the artists 
called together in Munich did no better, 
but that they have succeeded so well. If 
original ideas would not come just when 
wanted, the obvious expedient was to bor- 
tow or to steal the thoughts of minds 
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more creative. Indeed, the very project 
of a revival seems to imply not invention, 
but appropriation ; and accordingly, as we 
have seen, Florence and Rome were laid 
under tribute to enrich the barrenness of 
the German soil. That the copies made 
should have the merits of the originals— 
that artists who, in poverty of thought, 
asked for charity, should possess the in- 
dependence of masters opulent in re- 
source — were scarcely to be expected. 
But, on the other hand, of this at least 
we may be sure, that a painter who, ra- 
ther than rely upon his own inventions, 
which possibly may prove worthless, de- 
liberately takes the conceptions of others 
and makes the best of them, will be saved 
from falling into gross error, and thus 
may be maintained all the days of his 
life in respectable mediocrity. This is 
the fate and the felicity which attend all 
eclectic schools, from that of Bologna 
down to that of Munich. An artist, 
moreover, who can lay men of all times 
under contribution, who can place his 
hand upon approved works and model 
them to his own ends, who can make a 
mosaic out of preéxisting materials, who 
can pilfer on all sides and yet possibly 
not be found out, possesses the invaluable 
secret of being able to multiply his own 
manufacture with a rapidity otherwise at- 
tained only by a machine. , In the ar- 
duous task of building and adorning a 
city which was required to rise out of the 
ground at a monarch’s command, this 
prolific power of production came as no 
inconsiderable advantage. That artists 
in Munich have done too much, that their 
hands have often traveled faster than 
their thoughts could follow, that they 
have been taxed to cover with decoration 
acres of wall in a time too short to admit 
of care and deliberation, is perhaps less 
their fault than their misfortune. The 
disinterested generosity of an artist who 
will thus, at the bidding of a patron sac- 
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posterity can not be too much applauded 
or deplored. Certain it is, that, in the 
review of this Bavarian revival, a conflict 
between approval and censure divides 
the mind. At all events, let us admit 
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that a laudable effort has been made, and 
a mighty work attempted and accomplish- 
ed. Count Raczynski, in his History of 
Modern Art in Germany, accords to the 
Munich school the merits of “fecundity,” 
“ideality,” “symbolism,” and “ sublimi- 
ty.” And it may be wise to accept all 
that is true and good therein with glad- 
ness; yet at the same time I can not but 
feel that in this magnificence of outward 
show, there is a hollowness at the heart 
and a rottenness in the core. 

Heinrich Maria Hess, known chiefly as 
a fresco-painter, was born in Dusseldorf 
in the year 1798. When nine years of 
age, his father brought him to Munich, 
where he became earnestly devoted to 
painting. Under the countenance of 
king Maximilian, the young artist after- 
ward went to Rome, for the further pros- 
ecution of his studies. Having made 
himself master of the art of painting, 
both in oil and fresco, he was in the year 
1828, at the age of thirty, created a pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Munich, and at 
a later period obtained the appointment of 
director to the united Art institutions in 
that city. The life of Hess was now 
crowded with professional engagements, 
too numerous for the artist to execute 
single-handed. Like to the painters of 
old, Hess gathered round him a company 
of scholars, who relieved their master 
from much manual drudgery. He organ- 
ized a compact body of pupils, expressly 
trained to take the subordinate and more 
laborious parts incident to monumental 
painting—youths of promise, who should 
be competent to draw draperies and arch- 
itectural backgrounds in cartoon com- 
positions, and afterward be able to exe- 
cute, under the direction of their master, 
the less difficult passages of the design 
in fresco. Thus, and thus only, can vast 
mural works be carried out to completion ; 
and it is the lack of students in our own 
country, qualified for the task which the 
better-trained pupils in Munich were able 
to undertake, that has made for our 
English artists the painting of the fres- 
coes in the Houses of Parliament an in- 
tolerable burden. Hess, more fortunate 
than our English fresco-painters, obtain- 
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ing all needful assistance, completed 
with apparent facility works, the mere 
enumeration whereof excites our wonder. 
By Hess and his pupils the entire inte- 
rior of the palace chapel of All Saints 
was covered with frescoes; and the same 
persistent imagination, the same untiring 
hand, also found time to decorate the 
Basilica of St. Boniface. Under his di- 
rection, likewise, were executed nineteen 
large windows in the church of Maria 
Hilf, painted with pictures illustrating 
the life of the Virgin. Each of these 
several undertakings we shall pass in 
rapid review. 

The pretty little Gothic church of 
Maria Hilf owes a chief attraction to its 
choice examples of painted glass, in the 
style usually identified with the Munich 
school—a manner which, by two opposing 
parties, has been alternately extolled 
and condemned. It is urged by the an- 
tagonists to the Munich method, that a 
painted window should not be treated as 
a picture, that in painted glass form and 
subject should be subservient to color, 
that shadow should be in subjection to 
light, that opacity should give place to 
transparency and lustre, and thus that 
window is best which shows most bril- 
liant and luminous as a mere mosaic of 
color. It must be admitted that the win- 
dows executed under the direction of 
Hess for this Gothic church do not com- 
ply with these conditions. Yet, on the 
other hand, I think it can scarcely be de- 
nied that they attain excellences which 
are wanting in works of the opposing 
school. Hess, by the use of enamel col- 
ors, which no doubt diminish transparency 
and lustre, has succeeded in putting upon 
glass just the pictures which he, as a 
fresco-painter, might have executed on a 
wall, The effect gained is illusive, even 
magical, and the result has, at all events, 
won the applause of the common people. 
It is, then, of little avail hypercritics ob- 
ject that the Art is false. Whether true 
or faise, the effect is, at least, eminently 
pleasing. All sorts and conditions of 
men, save only the professed antiquary, 
flock to see this picture-painted glass, and 
come away applauding. The revival of 
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Christian Art, indeed, by the painters of 
Germany, would scarcely have been com- 
plete, had it not obtained this uncompro- 
mising application to church windows. 
The method, matured by Hess and others, 
has of late years, however, undergone 
some modification. The windows which 
decorate the Glasgow Cathedral were ex- 
ecuted at the Royal Manufactory at Mu- 
nich, but more transparent glass and less 
opaque enamel colors have been used, and 
thus a compromise between the two hos- 
tile schools may, it is hoped, in the end 
become practicable. The result gained in 
Glasgow obtained the approval of the late 
Mr. Charles Winston. That any one style 
can be equally suited to every possible 
combination of circumstances, only a 
blind partisan would venture to assert. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to 
claim for the Munich practice an honor- 
able place in the wisely inclusive king- 
dom of a widely Catholic Art. 

The chapel of All Saints is a gorgeous 
example of mural decoration in the By- 
zantine style. Like the interior of St. 
Mark’s, in Venice, the cupolas, and the 
backgrounds to the subject compositions, 
are of gold, and all other compartments 
of the wall and roof are colored up to the 
same intense pitch. The columns are of 
red Saltzburg marble, the capitals are 
gilt, and the frescoes, which occupy all 
available space, strike a key in concord 
with the same chromatic rhapsody. The 
combined effect, however, has the crudity 
which besets all like interiors dazzling 
with prismatic rays. Yet closer scrutiny 
shows how careful have been both archi- 
tect and painter to subdue, by pale, deli- 
cate, and tender secondary or tertiary 
tones, a hot blaze of color which other- 
wise had been intolerable. As to the 
general effect upon the eye, and through 
the eye upon the mind, there prevails the 
usual diversity of opinion. Men of cold 
reason, and women of the same cool class, 
if such exist, reducing devotion to the 
service of the intellect, naturally seek for 
a simpler church ; but worshipers of the 
imaginative and ecstatic order, whose 
emotions kindle readily into ardor, find 
these ministrations of the beautiful in 
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grateful harmony with their spiritual 
wants and aspirations. If I may be per- 
mitted to appeal to my own experience, 
I would confess that to join in the cere- 
monials of the Allerheiligen Kapelle is a 
privilege and delight. Referring to the 
published journal of “an Art-student in 
Munich,” I find like testimony borne to 
the effect produced by this concord of 
sweet thought, sound, and color. The 
following description casts into poetic 
form the emotions which many a travel- 
erhas doubtless felt. “I had no con- 
ception,” writes the “ Art-student,” “ how 
sublimely beautiful is this chapel.” “The 
crowd of worshiping people, the strains 
of music, the incense, all produced an 
overpowering effect ; but the highest en- 
joyment was, in the calmness of early 
morning, in solitude, in so perfect a si- 
lence that one could hear one’s heart beat, 
to sit there alone, steeping one’s soul in 
the spirit of the place; being fanned, as 
it were, by angelic wings; being caught 
up into the golden sunlight of those heav- 
ens, forgetting all but the glorious abstrac- 
tions before and above one, till Christ 
seemed to speak as he stretched forth 
his benevolent arms, till the Virgin's eyes 
sent peace into the depths of one’s soul, 
till the whole choir of angels, overshadow- 
ed with their azure wings, burst into one 
anthem of praise and rejoicing!” The 
reader will grant that the architect and 
painter who succeed in arousing such emo- 
tions, must, notwithstanding minor errors, 
be in the main true to esthetic principles, 
and to those laws of constructional and 
decorative harmony which find response 
in the universal mind. 

The frescoes in this Chapel of All Saints 
comprise a complete cycle of biblical truth. 
The sacred narrative commences with the 
cupola at the entrance to the church, oc- 
cupied by the leading events and persons 
of the Old Testament, in the midst where- 
of reigns the First Person of the Trinity. 
The next cupolacontains a corresponding 
selection from the New Testament, with 
God the Son as its centre. The choir 
sets forth the continued revelation in the 
church, through God the Holy Ghost, 
manifest in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
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seven gifts of the Spirit, and the seven 
sacraments. The entire chapel being ded- 
icated to all the saints, the picture of St. 
Mary the Virgin, the most blessed of 
saints, is enthroned at the altar. This 
picture is said to have been painted from 
the artist’s wife, a course of proceeding 
for which, it will be remembered, the his- 
tory of Art affords precedent. 

“The Worship of the Kings and the 
Shepherds,” is one of the best examples 
of the artist’s manner with which I am 
acquainted. Two themes often treated 
separately, are here brought together. 
On the one side come the three kings or 
wise men from the East, presenting gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, “by which 
symbolical oblation,” writes Mrs. Jame- 
son, “they protested a three-fold faith: 
by gold, that he was a king; by incense, 
that he was God; by myrrh, that he was 
man, and doomed to death.” On the 
other side kneel the shepherds, with the 
pastoral offering of a lamb; and behind 
them stand two young companions, pip- 
ing before the Madonna and Child, as do 
the Piffereri—shepherds of the Campagna 
and of Calabria—at Christmas-tide in 
Rome. This union of two subjects has a 
double symbolic meaning: on the one 
side, the shepherds signify the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Jews; on the other 
side, the Magi denote the preaching to 
the Gentiles. The Virgin is not in a sta- 
ble, but on a throne, and the Infant not 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger, 
but seated on his mother’s knee, raising 
the hand in benediction. This violation 
of literal fact, of which early Christian 
Art affords abundant example, admits of 
explanation, and, indeed, of justification. 
The scene, we are told, has been trans- 
ferred from earth to heaven; the picture 
is not so much a historic record as an im- 
aginative vision, a poetic conception which, 
though a little bold, imagination refuses 
not to accept. Coming to points more 
technical, the simplicity of the composi- 
‘ion, likewise its symmetry, evenly bal- 
enced on either side, are worthy of note. 
Also be it remembered that the gold back- 
ground in the original work precluding 
perspective distance, the figures have been 
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fitly ranged on the one plane of the fore- 
ground, after the manner of bas relief. 
Altogether the composition is a good ex- 
ample of the treatment required of paint- 
ing, when made the instrument of archi- 
tectural decoration. 

The first stone of the Basilica of St. 
Boniface was laid by king Ludwig in 
1835, in commemoration of his “ Silberne 
Hochzeit,” or Silver Wedding, which 
comes round on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of a marriage. The church, having 
taken fifteen years in the building, was 
consecrated in 1850. The style is Roman- 
esque, after the manner of the Roman Ba- 
silicas of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The elevation and general arrangement, 
indeed, closely resemble the church of 
“St. Paolo fuori le Mure.” Attached to 
the Basilica is a monastery of Benedictine 
monks, who find burial in the crypt. The 
refectory has, at its upper end, after the 
manner of several well-known refectories 
in Italy, a fresco representing the Last 
Supper. This work, which is singularly 
impressive, as all renderings of the subject 
are wont to be, was executed, in common 
with the pictorial decorations of the church, 
by Hess, with the aid of his pupils. It 
has been my good fortune to stand in the 
presence of seven pictures of the Last 
Supper—four in or near Florence, one at 
Assisi, one in Milan, and one, this “ heilige 
Abendmahl,” by Hess, in Munich. Six 
of these paintings suffer, beyond doubt, 
by the comparison which the mind invol- 
untarily institutes with the seventh, the 
masterpiece of them all, executed by Le- 
onardo, in Milan. The task, then, which 
Hess undertook, was arduous. Yet I 
think the general opinion is, that the Ger- 
man painter has acquitted himself with 
credit. Originality was almost beyond 
reach, still some boldness of thought has 
been thrown at least into the figure of 
Judas ; and for the rest, the picture leaves 
little to regret, and much to approve. 
Like the other works by this painter, it 
is careful, conscientious,and right-minded. 

“ The Embarkation of St. Boniface from 
Southampton ” is one of twelve large com- 
positions taken from the life of the saint, 
which range along the nave of the Basili- 
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ca. These frescoes, of which this ‘“ Em- 
barkation ” is accepted as the best, ‘“ have 
been executed,” says Mrs. Jameson, “with 
great care, in a large, chaste, simple style.” 
The same writer describes “‘ the story of 
St. Boniface as one of the most beautiful 
and authentic of the medieval legends. 
As one of the Saxon worthies, educated 
in an English Benedictine convent, and 
connected with our own early history, he 
is specially interesting tous. His active, 
eventful life, his sublime devotion, and 
his tragical death, afford admirable sub- 
jects for Christian Art and artists.” St. 
Boniface was born in the eighth century 
at Crediton, in Devonshire, of noble and 
wealthy parents. Contrary to the wishes 
of his family, he entered the Benedictine 
abbey of Nutshall, near Winchester, where 
he studied and taught poetry, history, 
rhetoric, and the Holy Scriptures. But 
in solitude a voice came with the injunc- 
tion: ‘Go and preach the Gospel to all 
nations.” Accordingly, in the year 719, 
he quits his native England forever, reach- 
es Rome, and is consecrated by Pope 
Gregory II. to the mission of preaching 
the Gospel to the pagan inhabitants of 
Germany. He labors for upward of ten 
years in Thuringia, Bavaria, Friesland, 
and Saxony, everywhere converting and 
civilizing the people. He is created first 
bishop of Mayence, and archbishop and 
primate of all Germany. When more 
than seventy years of age, he travels once 
again into Friesland, pitches his tent on 
the banks of a small rivulet, and is set 
upon bya horde of pagans sworn to avenge 
their injured deities. ‘The servants of 
Boniface drew their swords in his defense, 
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but calmly, and even cheerfully, awaiting 
the approach of his enemies, and forbid- 
ding all resistance, he fell beneath their 
blows, a martyr to the faith which he had 
so long lived and so bravely died to pro- 
pagate.” 

The picture by Hess of the saint’s “ Em- 
barkation ” tells the simple touching sto. 
ry so clearly, that further explanation is 
not needed. Specially to be admired is 
the air of truth which gives persuasive 
reality to the scene. The spectator feels 
himself present at this solemn leave-tak- 
ing and final benediction, and the good 
monks have an individual character which 
almost bespeaks actual portraiture. The 
composition, somewhat novel, and pre- 
senting withal unusual difficulties, has 
been managed with skill. 

Hess, as a painter, wanting in the phy- 
sical power of Cornelius, and in the spirit- 
ual fervor of Overbeck, does not, like those 
artists, rank among the chiefs of the Ger- 
man school. Yet is he a man holding 
honorable position; an artist, not creat- 
ing his age, but moulded by it; an indus- 
trious, careful worker; a painter who 
utilizes known ideas, adapts existing 
modes, and thus makes pleasing pictures, 
and does much good service to Art. Vig- 
or in his outlines never obtrudes, as with 
Cornelius, in the form of rude ruggedness; 
rather as the Carlo Dolci of Germany 
would he be recognized, by sweet seren- 
ity, by delicacy of beauty, and by quiet 
unobtrusive goodness. Truly did Rac- 
zynski say, that Hess, by disposition, was 
destined to be the painter of evangelists, 
for in him dominate the tender emotions 
of love and religion. 


A SONG. 


Tue sky it is so blue, 
And the little leaves so new, 
And the hedges are so beautiful in fresh- 
blown May; 
And my bosom is so light, 
I must laugh for mere delight : 
She is coming, coming, coming, coming 
down this way ! 


I had rather see her eyes 
Than the sweetest azure skies ; 
She is lovelier and purer than the snowy 
bloom of May; 
Do not talk of nature bright, 
For I see my own delight : 
She is coming, coming, coming, coming 
down this way! 
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Tne Lord of Glory is represented by 
Ezekiel and John as throned within a 
rainbow. Is he not to be found in its 
many beautiful analogies to him, his office 
and work? This splendid phenomenon 
of nature could hardly have been chosen 
at random, and exalted to so conspicuous 
a place, as a mere ornament of rhetoric. 
We are not aware that it has been treated 
asa symbol of Christ; but it certainly 
has some relation to him, and may offer 
fresh views of his glory and of the inex- 
haustible significance of his creation. By 
him all things were made, and of him all 
things must partake and be eloquent. 

Perhaps our modern taste has vibrated 
too far into an extreme opposite to that 
of the old writers, who carried the anal- 
ogy between things natural and spiritual 
into a detail unwarranted by Scripture, 
and often puerile. Indeed, a modern has 
shown the same morbid ingenuity, when, 
touching the subject of this article, he 
speaks of the rainbow as turned upward, 
away from man, and as without an arrow, 
thus signifying that peace and life are 
vouchsafed to believers. Very different 
is that exploring spirit, howsoever micro- 
scopic in method, which would trace out 
rather than invert the many ramifications 
of correspondence between the natural 
and spiritual, as a matter of intellectual 
and devout interest, never seeking to put 
upon Scripture a kind or amount of mean- 
ing that its language does not fairly im- 
port. 

Before coming to the Bible, it is pleas- 
ant to recognize the coincidences between 
the classical Iris and much that is de- 
clared of Him whose throne is encircled 
with the appearance of the bow in the 
cloud. If these coincidences be more than 
accidental, they are to be ascribed of 
course to the blind groping of the pagan 
mind after the Desire of all nations, who 
was anticipated, but not in the sense 
of being forestalled, as some would art- 
fully suggest. The goddess Iris of the 
Greeks was a personification of the rain- 


bow. She was the daughter of Thaumas 
or wonder, and Electra or brightness. So 
was Jesus the Son of the eternal Mystery 
and Light; he is called the Wonderful 
and the Brightness. In Homer’s Iliad, 
Iris was the messenger of the king of 
heaven; so is Jesus entitled the mes- 
senger of the covenant, the one sent by 
the Father. Iris, by Zephyrus, was the 
mother of Love ; and Christ, by the power 
of the true celestial Zephyr, the Holy 
Spirit, is the source of true Christian love. 
The very name Iris is derived from efpo, 
which signifies both to speak and to unite ; 
Christ was the Word, and by him all 
things are united in one. And there is 
a river, anciently named Iris after the di- 
vinity of that name, probably because its 
waters, like those of the Nile, at certain 
seasons are tinged with green sediment, 
and afterward, at high-flood, with red 
earth. Christis the river that makes glad 
the city of God, and his death and his op- 
posed religion are associated both with 
blood and with the hue of verdurous life. 

If the rainbow be a bold symbol, re- 
garded as illustrating the Redeemer, it is 
no bolder than many of his titles and 
types, two hundred or more, that have 
been catalogued; for example, the Rose 
of Sharon, the Smitten Rock, the Corner- 
Stone. There are not a few which, in 
form, in substance, or in brightness, have 
some likeness to the bow in the cloud, 
such as the Light of the world, the Sun 
of Righteousness, the Morning Star, the 
Brazen Serpent, the Wall of Fire, the Dew 
of Israel, the Crown of Glory, and the 
Royal Diadem. The Ladder of Jacob’s 
dream, reaching from earth to heaven, is 
used to picture the office of the Mediator ; 
and what a ladder is the iris, resting on 
earth and lifted to heaven, and shining 
with the light of heaven and angel-splen- 
dors! Our Saviour said: “I am the 
Door.” How magnificent the image when 
we think of that Beautiful Gate of crea- 
tion’s Temple—the arch made by the sun- 
lit rain ! 
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The first inspired mention of the rain- 
bow is when its glory spanned the flood- 
washed earth. It was the appointed sign 
of a covenant made with Noah, that the 
world should never again be destroyed by 
adeluge. That gracious promise of course 
comes under the great covenant of grace, 
extending through all ages and completed 
in the New Testament. Whatever in- 
sures exemption from evil belongs to that 
covenant ; the promise to Noah was but 
one instalment of it, or clause. And as 
the bow was the token and seal of that 
clause, so is Christ the sign and seal of 
the entire treaty with man—“ an everlast- 
ing sign that shall not be cut off.” The 
language addressed to Noah carries out 
the correspondence. God said to him: 
“The bow shall be in the cloud, and I 
will look upon it, that I may remember 
the everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is 
upon the earth.” So does God look upon 
the refulgent face of Jesus Christ, and 
remember his covenant with his people. 
And so is the groaning creation included 
in the new covenant; the wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together. 

The presence of the Redeemer in his 
ordinances is the light and beauty that 
shine in the baptismal shower—the ap- 
pointed sign of that form of the covenant 
of grace which, once given to Abraham, 
now includes all the faithful and their 
children. And the.Shekinah, the mani- 
festation and habitation of the Jehovah- 
Jesus, was, like the rainbow, a light in 
the cloud, a pillar of fire; like that, too, 
it was a covenant sign, and a token of 
promise, if Jehovah means “ he who shall 
be,” as some interpret. 

After the time of Noah, the next ex- 
press mention of the rainbow is in Eze- 
kiel. ‘And above the firmament that was 
over their heads was the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire 
stone: and upon the likeness of the throne 
was the likeness as the appearance of a 
man above upon it. And I saw as the 
color of amber, as the appearance of fire 
round about within it, from the appear- 
ance of his loins even upward, and from 
the appearance of his loins even down- 
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ward, I saw as it were the appearance of 
fire, and it had brightness round about. 
As the appearance of the bow that is in 
the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about. 
This was the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord.” Who can read 
these words and not be reminded of Him 
who is the brightness of the Father’s 
glory and the express image, or likeness, 
of his person? The language applied to 
him in the New Testament and to the 
bow in Ezekiel’s vision, is very similar ; 
for the affirmation—“ this was the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of the 
Lord”—includes “ the appearance of the 
bow.” Moreover, the circled splendor 
surrounded One upon the throne who had 
the appearance of a man; it was a part 
of the glory of one like unto the Son of 
Man. 

The last appearances of the bow are in 
the Revelation of John. ‘“ And he that 
sat was to look upon like a jasper anda 
sardine stone: and there was a rainbow 
round about the throne in sight like unto 
an emerald.” ‘And lo, in the midst of 
the throne, and of the four beasts, and in 
the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as 
it had been slain.” In another place, ap- 
pears a mighty angel (a name expressing 
office rather than nature) whose sunlike 
face and fiery feet correspond with the 
description of the Son of Man in the first 
chapter ; he was “ clothed with a cloud, 
and a rainbow was upon his head.” This 
messenger says, in words which Christ 
alone could use: “I will give power unto 
my two witnesses’—a “power to shut 
heaven,” and over the elements of na- 
ture. 

The appropriateness of the symbol, as 
one of Christ, might be upheld by his 
own words: “ Then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of Man in heaven, . . . and 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.” Not that the rainbow is referred 
to in these words; but he, as well as it, 
is a sign and a glory in the cloud. 

The significance of the resplendent arch, 
as commonly understood, hardly requires 
notice, It is an emblem of promise, of 
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mercy, of peace. Christ is the fulfillment 
of the promises, himself the faithful pro- 
miser ; he is the exhibition of Divine mer- 
cy; he is our Peace. 

The rainbow is one of the most grand 
and beautiful of natural objects, and is 
thus a most becoming symbol of Him who 
is the chief among ten thousand, and al- 
together lovely. The conspicuousness of 
the many-colored arch adds to the pro- 
priety of the comparison. It is in burn- 
ing contrast with the dark hues of the 
retreating storm, and it springs aloft in 
full view. So does the Saviour shine and 
tower in this dark low world ; all the ends 
of the earth may see the salvation of God. 
He rests, too, on the earth, like the bbw— 
that is, in his human nature, while he 
soars into the sky in his Divine infini- 
tude. And he appears to us but as the 
half-erch of the iris, so little do we com- 
prebend his entire nature, which sweeps 
out, of our sight through the vast perfect 
circle of Deity and eternity. Besides, as 
the bow overarches the world, so Christ 
spans the whole earth in his sovereignty 
and comprehensive power; he is that 
mighty angel, as we have remarked, with 
feet as pillars of fire, who set his right 
foot on the sea and his left foot on the 
earth, even as a rainbow might place it- 
self. He embraces the world in his love, 
likewise; and a sense of his world-wide 
love unites men, bridging over as with a 
bright arch the distance between nation 
and nation, race and race. And his bright- 
ness, by a happy coincidence, is spoken 
of in connection with his sustaining all 
things, as with the strength of an arch: 
“ the brightness of his glory and the ex- 
press image of his person, and upholding 
all things by the word of his power.” 

If three were not a favorite number 
with nature, it would be of little ac- 
count to notice that the many-colored 
bow is composed of three primary colors, 
and that solar light has three energies, 
light, heat, and chemical force. We might 
find in these qualities some resemblance 
to the various work of the triune God, 
who is all revealed in the Son of Man. 
More edifying is the fact that the rainbow 
is the unfolding of this three-fold light, 
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and that, in the apostle’s words, God is 
light. As the fiery arch separates light 
into its orderly prismatic elements, so 
Christ exhibits in his life, his words, his 
death and glory, all the attributes of God 
in their vivid beauty—truth, wisdom, just- 
ice, love, mercy. Not evolved in a per- 
fect human life, these would be to us 
comparatively as confused color, or misty 
brightness, or blank white light. 

Nothing is more beautiful in the solar 
spectrum than the gradation and inter- 
mingling of the colors; they melt into 
each other by fine degrees, so that we 
can not tell where one ends and the next 
begins. And thus the Divine perfections, 
especially as they appear in Jesus, flow 
into each other. 


“ Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dare a creature guess 
Which of the glories brightest shown, 
The justice or the grace.” 


We can not tell where justice ends and 
love begins, and both are mingled in that 
truth which is faithful to punish, faithful 
to bless. We can hardly say whether 
Jesus stands forth in the Bible and in his- 
tory more as lowly Pity or as lofty Purity, 
more as a Deliverer or an Avenger, and 
whether his dispensation is m«ce one of 
mercy or of judgment. The one quality 
indeed necessitates the other, just as red 
and green, or blue and orange, are com- 
plementary colors, the one appearing in 
nature if the other be present, under cer- 
tain circumstances. Christ is both Saviour 
and Judge; he could not be the one if 
not the other also; yea, these offices not 
only blend but meet as extremes, even 
as the purple on the blue edge of the 
prism is formed by the red that begins 
a new series. 

The thought suggests itself here that 
the “‘showery arch” is created by innu- 
merable drops of rain or of mist. The 
Lord of Glory now presents himself visi- 
bly to us, not in his own person as once 
on earth, but in the persons of his count- 
less followers ; he is in them and one with 
them all. And it takes them all, with 
their various wisdom and grace, to fairly 
represent his glory. Some of them are 
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of one color, others of another; there are 
many minds, many denominations, many 
experiences; and because one Christian 
is all orange, another all indigo, we are 
not to infer that both do not belong to the 
“rainbow round about the throne.” More- 
over, in the primary bow, the drops at a 
higher angle reflect the warmer tints, the 
golden and crimson, and those at a lower 
angle, the cold and dark, the blue and 
purple; so in a low Christian experience 
there is coldness and shade—in a higher, 
the gold of joy and the crimson of love. 
Shall it not rather be said that the best 
experience combines the bright graces with 
the sober—a sense of the mercies of God 
with a feeling of his majestic terrors? The 
rainbow about the throne, as seen by 
John, was in sight like unto an emerald. 
Green is the central color of the iris, shad- 
ing upward into fire and downward into 
azure. Is not the verdurous life of faith 
found in the union of contrasted experi- 
ences of truth, the brightest and darkest 
verities ? 

It can not be forgotten that the glow- 
ing iris shows itself on the sombre back- 
ground of storm. The Redeemer is mani- 
fested on the dark ground of human sin 
and sorrow. That there is a rainbow is 
evidence that there is cloud and black- 
ness ; that there is a Saviour is proof of 
guilt and ignorance and woe, from which 
men need to be saved. He came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repent 
ance. And he can turn evil from evil 
into greater glory, as the darkest tempest 
may be made most resplendent. Evil is 
no good until it ceases to be itself; then 
it may become a higher good. It is not 
good to be sinners ; but it is blessed to 
be redeemed sinners. The wrath of the 
storm may be transfigured into new beauty 
and praise; and so with the wrath and 
sin of man. 

To the believer, Christ is the token of 
a tempest ended, a darkness passed, even 
as the bow only comes forth when the 
rain is over and gone. In all nature, 
what can so well picture the new convert, 
and the shining Christian, as the whole 
aspect of earth and sky, when that sign is 
in the cloud? The gloom of the mind is 
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no more ; stormy feeling has passed away; 
the lightning of God’s felt indignation 
flashes more and more faintly and afar; 
the thunder of his improved warnings rolls 
more softly in the distance, till it is not 
needed and hardly heeded; the Sun of 
Righteousness beams out sweetly and 
clearly in the soul’s purified air, and gilds 
the clouds of sorrow and sin; the heart 
is all fresh and fragrant with new spiritual 
life, as when the grass and trees sparkle 
with drops left by a departed shower; 
peace and stillness reign, the silence made 
vocal by heart-songs of praise, like those 
of birds that never sing so musically as 
after a storm; and wide and high in the 
soul’s sky is reared the jeweled arch of 
hope. It isChrist our peace ; it is Christ 
formed within us the hope of glory ; it is 
Christ the reflected Sun; it is all Christ, 

When so received by the soul, he isa 
token that condemnation and death shall 
never again drown the soul in despair, as 
truly as the banner in the cloud is a sign 
that the earth shall not again be over- 
whelmed by a flood. The believer, look- 
ing to Jesus, has no more reason to fear. 
He who to his enemies is lightning and 
flood, is to his friends assurance and 
joy. It has been remarked that God, in 
his promise to Noah, chose “as a pledge 
of security that which in itself is an inti- 
mation of danger”—in itself would remind 
men of terrific rainand ruin. To the im- 
penitent, Jesus may be only a name of 
dread ; he is spotless Purity, convicting 
Truth, a Sovereign and Judge. And it 
is in part because he is all this, that he is 
to the Christian a name of peace and pro- 
mise. It is nota Saviour’s love alone that 
gives strong hope and confidence. Itis be- 
cause our Redeemer is Justice, is Truth, 
that we fear not. If true disciples, we re- 
joice because eternal Holiness and Verity 
and Power have become our Saviour, we be- 
ing reconciled to those attributes and they 
to us, through the cross. That has come 
to be a sign of safety to us which in itself 
would be a sign of woe. ‘ Behold, he 
cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him; 
and all the kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him: Even so, Amen,”— 
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to some a cause of wailing, to the apos- 
tle a glad Amen. Hearts shall fail for 
fear, when men shall “‘ see the Son of Man 
coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory” —‘‘then lift up your heads, for 
your redemption draweth nigh.” If one 
of the sons of Noah had rejected the Di- 
vine promise, while the others received 
it, that one would have only shuddered 
when beholding the bow in the cloud, re- 
garding it as associated with destruction ; 
the others would have been filled with 
delight. 

Christ is in the cloud of judgment that 
has spread itself over our country. He 
is in it as the Power that permits the fury 
of man to break forth; he is in it as the 
Avenger who brings sure retribution on 
a guilty land; he is in it as the one who 
rides upon the chariot of the wind, guides 
the storm, and causes the wrath of man 
to praise him ; he is in it as the rainbow 
of promise that has appeared at last, hold- 
ing out the hope of righteousness, of free- 
dom, and of adversity not visited in vain 
upon a proud and oppressive nation of 
Mammon’s worshipers. Many results are 
and will be deplorable, but many more will 
be happy. The gloomier the storm, the 
brighter the crown on its forehead; the 
wilder the wave and the mightier the ca- 
taract, the more beautiful the prismatic 
lights that shine in the spray. 

So with private affliction. There is al- 
ways a rainbow in the vapor, if there be 
eyes to see. If we open our eyes to Christ, 
we shall see the lustre of his faithfulness 
in bringing adversity upon us, his tender- 
ness in consoling and sanctifying. He can 
light up our very tears with crimson and 
gold. When the storm is past, if not be- 
fore, we shall see the glory. From the 
far heights of heaven, if not in this life, 
the sainted soul will look back upon the 
successive clouds of mortal trial, and be- 
hold every one of them spanned with love 
and wisdom, arch beyond arch, beneath 
which the soul has unknowingly marched 
in triumph to a throne. For even when 
the tempest is beating upon us, there is 
to other eyes, afar, a rainbow in the cloud 
above us. 

Since these royal honors are granted to 
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suffering man, how much more shall He 
be crowned with them who was, above 
all others, the man of sorrows! Perhaps 
the rainbow surrounding his throne, as 
seen by Ezekiel and John, may chiefly 
represent the hope and the joy set before 
him when he endured the cross—the light 
which he found in his afflictions and car- 
ried to heaven with him—the memorial 
of his trial and triumph. And since he 
is the representative Man Divine, living 
in his people and they in him, the halo 
that surrounds him may further signify 
their conflict and victory in him, and his 
in them. The seven-fold glory that en- 
circles him takes in all who are one with 
him, enringing a redeemed world and all 
heaven. 

The truth is but half stated, however, 
when we say that the friends of Jesus 
have a part in him. Every one of them 
possesses the entire Christ, so far as ca- 
pacity admits. Every spectator looks 
upon a rainbow that is all his own, the 
slightest difference of place bringing into 
the angle of reflected light an arc of rain- 
drops which is visible at no other point 
of sight; yet it is the same great object 
of vision to all. If there be a variety of 
impressions resulting, this too has its les- 
son: He in whom dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead is the Saviour of all classes 
and conditions, and has as many excel- 
lencies to be apprehended as there are 
minds and wants to appreciate. 

Popular fiction affirms that riches lie 
buried wherever the bow rests on earth, 
if indeed the place can be definitely found ; 
but it is no fable in the Christian analogy. 
Is the spot golden over whick the golden 
light hovers? The same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon him; in him 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, as inexhaustible as the lessons of 
his creation; the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto treasure hid in a field. 

The sunset of this subject may be found 
in the fact that the glittering arch is higher 
toward evening than in mid-day ; it is a 
full half-circle when the sun touches the 
horizon; and, if the beholder stands on a 
mountain-top, he will see more than the 
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half at that hour; if high enough, he may 
see the complete circle, at least when it 
is formed in near mist. To the Christian, 
the Redeemer rises more sublimely as 
life’s day declines ; with its parting beams, 
the vision is grandest ; and, if attainment 
be lofty, the blessed One will be revealed 
through the mists of death, if not before, 
in full-circled beauty. The Gate lifts up 
its head, the everlasting Door is lifted, as 
the world approaches its happy evening, 
likewise. ‘A rainbow in the morning,” 
runs the old saying, “the sailors take 
warning ; a rainbow at.night, the sailors 
take delight.” The faithful Saviour comes 
to discipline, in early life and in the first 
ages of the dispensations ; he brings not 
peace but a sword. At individual death, 
and in the evening of time, he comes with 
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promise and peace. The first experiences 
of his religion, personal or world-wide, are 
stormy ; the last are “ sweet after show- 
ers, ambrosial air.” 

There is a mockery of the glowing au- 
reola of the cloud, often seen in the sun- 
dog or parhelion, with its sickly mimicry, 
and in the pale lunar bow at night. And 
there is a mockery of Christ and of Christ- 
ianity in false profession, in a perverted 
gospel, and in that cold philosophy which 
has no Sun of Righteousness above its 
horizon, no rain-like weeping and sun- 
bright joy ; it is but a faint second reflec. 
tion of the light of Jesus, and is to the 
genuine Gospel 


«as moonlight unto sunlight, 
And as water unto wine.” 


THE CHAMBER IN THE HEART. 


Tuere is a room within my heart 
With secret, golden door ; 

Of clearest crystal are its walls, 
And crystal is its floor. 


Far in its sacred, hidden depths 
An image is enshrined, 

Around which, memory’s clinging vine 
In freshness is entwined. 


There is a hallowed name, not of, 
My quivering lips can wear; 

It is not uttered to the crowd, 
Or breathed to listening air. 


But in this chamber of my heart, 
Close shut by crystal walls, 

That sweetest word, that nameless name, 
Like plaintive music falls. 


With mournful cadence, soft it steals 
Upon the charméd air, 

While through my soul its utterance thrills 
Like holy, voiceless prayer. 


Full many a scene that magic name 
From Memory’s depth outcalls, 


Which she unfolds with faithful hand 
On those transparent walls. 


The entrance to this sacred room 
Can no intruder buy ; 

In its hushed air those pictures hang 
Concealed from mortal eye. 


But J can pass that golden door, 
For Memory keeps the key ; 

And, in my sorrow-burdened hours, 
She giveth it to me. 


When my heart weeps its loved and lost, 
With fondest yearnings filled, 

I hide myself in that charmed place, 
And grief’s low wail is stilled. 


Oft I descend those silent depths, 
And lingering in that spot, 

I listen to that pleading voice, 

“0 friend! forget me not.” 


Forget thee, sweetest! thus enshrined 
Heart of my very heart! 

Forget thee! never, never, love, 
Till I and memory part! 
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Wirurn the large farm-house there was 
a room that knew no other name than the 
“outer-room.” 

It was seldom used, except by little 
feet in rainy days, but the time had come 
to devote it to sterner service. 

As she arose from her hour of sorrow 
before the glowing fire, and entered the 
“outer-room,” the cold air swept out from 
it, chill as an arctic wave. But, all un- 
daunted, she pressed on, and stood in its 
centre. 

“What be you going to do in here, 
mamma ? you will be cold,” said the little 
voice, which set all ears that heard it 
a-listening. 

The child was put aside, and she com- 
menced her work. This room was to be 
put in order. 

A few long unused articles of furniture 
were brought from a store-room ; little 
chairs, whose owners would not recog- 
nize them, were set in array, and before 
the day was done her battle-field was 
ready. For the second time in life, she 
disappointed the village people, and not 
only disappointed but electrified them, by 
appearing in their homes and announcing 
her intention to open a school. They 
were so surprised, that they did not real- 
ize her intention to seek pupils by the 
announcement, but pupils went to her 
from a variety of causes. Curiosity had 
its part in her behalf, and certain of the 
people sent their children because they 
thought it would serve to humiliate her 
to instruct them; and thus it came to be 
that “the outer-room” was filled, ere 
the coming of Christmas, with children. 
Not one moment’s rest did she allow her- 
self. At nightfall, when she sat down 
to sing a lullaby to baby, there would 
break through the infant-songs that she 
sang a pitiful lament that would not be 
denied, and baby would steal his little 
fingers up and find her eyes to feel her 
tears, and the lame child, who grew more 


on the heavenly than on the earthly shore, 
would draw near, and comfort her with 
strange words of wisdom. 

A wonderful beauty grew into this 
mother’s face, eclipsing every feature, and 
creating about her a luminous halo that 
the children would look upon and wonder 
at, more than at their lessons. The in- 
nocents did not know that their teacher 
was ever peering through distance to the 
tented fields on Virginia’s soil,and through 
time to a great achievement. They never 
suspected that theirs were the faces that 
she looked at as far away, and theirs, the 
little voices that seemed speaking to her 
through mist. This mystery fascinated 
them. I do not think that ever teacher 
taught with such entire power as she, or 
that the impressions then made can ever 
be removed. 

Her school was a success, and at the 
beginning of the second term, there were 
more pupils at her door than could find 
entrance. 

The man who held her husband’s acres 
banded so tightly, looked on with troubled 
heart. How eagerly he scanned the daily 
papers for news from the battle-field, how 
he longed for action among the tented di- 
visions as they lay under the bondage of 
ice and snow! 

At length, the great winds came, and 
the North felt the tidal wave of light and 
warmth that ushered in the month of 
April. 

The acres of the farm lay brown and bar- 
ren of every spring-time care. One morn- 
ing our lady put on her heaviest walk- 
ing-boots and went over the farm, acre 
by acre, surveying it from the highest 
point, and taking in to the utmost every 
point of discouragement. When the farm- 
er became a soldier, he sold all his stock, 
that his wife might have no care beyond 
that of her household ; and how could she 
cultivate the land? But this was the 
very intention that led her to this morn- 
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ing walk. How little she knew that at 
that very hour he was marching into bat- 
tle! She came upon a rock, clustered 
about with hemlock and whispering pine. 
This rock spoke to her and said: “ Do 
you not remember me? It was here that 
you came, a bride, and watched, with one 
you loved, the going down of the sun, on 
that summer-in-winter night when you 
first came home.” And her heart answer- 
ed with a sudden impulse to kneel and 
pray for him. Carry it swiftly, good an- 
gel, for death is all around him for whom 
she prays! April’s bluest eyes looked 
down on this woman, kneeling, and earth’s 
bluest violets answered with their perfume 
as she arose to go on her way. The an- 
gel went on his mission, and the death- 
rattle rang over the battle-field, but it 
gurgled not in his throat, for the angel 
of the Lord kept him. 

Over the hills, a mile distant, lived a 
farmer to whom it had been the custom 
of her husband to go when in need of ad- 
vice, and to him went his wife to ask what 
crop the land was fit to produce. 

‘* Waal, neow, I was a-thinking, when I 
heerd the man ’ud given up takin’ the 
land on sheers, that as last spring your 
husband was belated ’bout plantin’, and 
the ground got a kind of a rest by it, 
that this year corn ’ud be jest the thing ; 
but who's goin’ to take it ?” 

“i om;” 

“You! Well, neow, woman, they do 
say you does bewitch them children ; but 
let me tell you, the ground won’t know 
nothing "bout pretty looks, nor pretty 
words ; you can’t bewitch it, and you’d 
better let it "lone.” 

Thus did her work begin. Another 
woman would have laid down the project 
in utter despair, after walking from farm 
to farm, as she did, on that April day, in 
search of a plowman. One was plowing 
his own land; another had taken so much 
land that he had not time. One and all 
found excuse for not plowing for a sol- 
dier’s wife. It was mid-day when she 
went home to her children, unsuccessful 
and weary, with her long walk. She knew 
that time was precious, and that Monday 
morning would bring with it its round of 
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duties, and again she went forth on her 
search. The village had grown ambitious 
of a public carriage since the advent of a 
railroad into it, and, returning in the twi- 
light, after an entire day spent in the vain 
pursuit, our lady met the new conveyance, 
and accosted the driver of it. 

“Can you plow?” she asked, after he 
had obeyed her signal and stopped beside 
her. 

“I’ve scratched the hills up in Ver- 
mont one time and another,” he replied. 

“Can you plow twenty: acres for me in 
time to plant corn ?” 

“Ts it meadow ?” 

“No; it has been cultivated for four 
or five years.” 

“T think Pll do it.” 

How her heart bounded with relief from 
the pressure of many refusals, as she 
heard the words. 

“You will commence on Monday morn- 
ing, I hope.” 

“Tl be there bright and early, and 
plow off and on till it’s done, ’cept at train 
times.” And having promised, he went 
his way, and she went hers. 

Baby did not put up his hands to feel 
for tears that Saturday night, when his 
mother’s lullaby went with him into sleep, 
for there was no lament in it. How little 
she knew why thanksgiving welled up to 
her lips, and what meant the tide of joy- 
fulness that gushed into her heart, after 
all her day of toil; but the angel, who car- 
ried her prayer from the brown rock to 
the great white throne, and its answer 
to the terrible field where battled her hus- 
band, knew the secret of her gladness. 

He had been through the ordeal of a 
battle. I can not tell you, in words, of the 
conflict that he had with himself as the 
columns were marching on to meet the 
enemy, and the deadly fear that, when 
the order was issued to fire, he would 
fail. 

A thought of his own danger never vis- 
ited him ; it was the awful duty of taking 
another’s life, before which he quailed. 

The order came. The enemy were just 
before, for his place was in the foremost 
rank. Ere his hand went forth for the 
deadly work, there went up from his heart 
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the prayer: “‘ Lord, forgive me, and have 
mercy on owr souls.” 

Must [ hide my face for this man, when 
I write that he closed his eyes that he 
might not see whether his ball sped well 
or ill? No thought of danger to himself 
retarded an action, or kept back one im- 
pulse to save another, during the days of 
that battle; and at night, when the con- 
flict ceased, and far away in his peaceful 
home his wife was giving thanks for the 
mercies of the*day, he was listening to 
the last words of the dying, and gently 
ministering to those whose bodies were in 
suffering or whose souls were departing, 
without one thought of “ Federal blue” 
or “Confederate gray.” 


“ June leaned over the summer’s gate, 
Roses crimsoning all her veins, 
And her sweet mouth spotted with 

Strawberry stains,” 


and found her clustered about more and 
more by the little ones. The corn was 
green upon the hill-sides and away to the 
river’s bank. The earth and the sun had 
outgeneraled the crows, and the farmers 
who had shaken their wise heads at the 
idea of a woman’s attempt at farming, 
were compelled to see that her corn sur- 
passed that on their own acres. 

Her father and mother began to look 
with a vague feeling of awe upon this 
petted child of theirs, who had not known 
in her youth responsibility or care. 

Unconscious they were of the sacrifices 
that had been made to purchase for them 
peace of mind. No pen could measure 
their magnitude, for the line lay in human 
hearts. Since he left home, a soldier, no 
word of joy or sorrow had come from the 
absent son, and this was their grief. 

The summer-vacation came. <A low 
drooping of spirit and flesh came upon 
the lame child. She could no longer go 
to and fro with her mother in her evening 
walk, but would lie at the door and watch 
the tiny steps of baby, as he made his 
first attempts at walking, and this new 
care of the invalid took the place of the 
other, so that in the very time of rest she 
found none. 


With the coming of the Golden Rod, 
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the child mended, and asked to be taken, 
in the day’s sunniest hours, to lie under 
the trees, that the leaves might fall upon 
her and the soft rustle of the wind through 
the full corn in the ear might be heard. 

This solacing of nature was the thread 
that held this child to life, but it was in- 
wound with another. 

Over the broad fields there waved one 
mass of rustling yellow. The golden ears 
stood aloft or hung heavy with wealth of 
kernel, when, one evening, the moon rode 
suddenly out of the clouds, to see—— 

Without note of warning, he appeared. 
His steps was in the hall, his voice was 
at the door, ere the ear could listen or 
the heart set its beat to the march of wel- 
come. 

“Tt is 1; may I come in?’ were the 
words that struck down the lullaby she 
was singing, making the room utterly 
voiceless. The baby head, pillowed for 
its sleep, bounded up, and from the crib 
a little voice said : 

‘“‘T’m here, papa, to see you come home ; 
I staid a purpose,” and with the words 
the door closed, shutting out the whole 
world from their meeting, and even you 
and I can never know the thrill of joy that 
made of the farm-house that night a pal- 
ace, filled with all preciousness of riches, 
such as mines have never held in their 
depths, filled with joy such as the stars 
tell us vaguely of, when they tremble in 
all their depths at the coming of night. 


She had written to him only of quiet 
household cares and of the beauty of the 
flowers in the garden at the door, and 
nothing of all her daily life in the “ outer- 
room,” and her busy hours in the field. 
The Sunday morning came, in all its full 
October glory, and lit up the golden acres, 
and it came in at the windows, burnish- 
ing with brightness every little chair and 
desk. 

He looked out, in silence too deep for 
words, upon the farm, and “ something” 
told him that it was her work. He took 
in at a glance the little row of benches, 
the desks and chairs, and thought it all 
had been told him in some clear night, 
when he lay asleep on the tented field, 
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with only his blanket between him and 
the earth and the sky. He scarcely list- 
ened to the words spoken by his child, of 
“mamma's great deeds;” but when she 
said, ‘ Carry me, papa, please, I’m not so 
heavy as your big gun,” he took her in his 
arms ; and, nestled close to his brown face, 
she told him again of her mother, words 
so sweet and true, that they grew into 
his soul, infusing a higher and holier cour- 
age than it had known before. 

O you, the President! and ye, the 
governors! who appoint your thanksgiv- 
ings with proclamation and pomp of seal, 
you know not of theirs, kept that golden 
Sunday, in October, in the little ‘‘ meet- 
ing-house ;” but angels watched it, and the 
great seal thereof is kept where “ neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt it.” 

One week went by. How carefully they 
counted its hours, filled tothe brim, every 
one, with happiness ! 

They were merry with the harvesting 
of the corn, that bountiful, plentiful crop, 
that resolved itself into gold, and redeemed 
a few acres of the farm from its bondage 
to mortgage, and the “outer-room” had 
had an unexpected vacation in the very 
heart of autumn. 

The week ended, and again they parted. 
Oh! how thinly it spins out the thread 
of life to part, and love across the chasm. 
The soul turns giddy over the abyss, and 
famishingly clings to the past, with eyes 
turned to the farther shore. 

Again, with words of promise, she let 
him go. Again, a very skeleton of pur- 
pose, he put his face to the foe, and in 
the very night that followed his going, 
she was aroused from her agony by a 
sharp cry of pain. 

The child had said truly, when she wel- 
comed her father with the words, “I’m 
here, papa, to see you come home ; [ staid 
a purpose ;” for she, even then, was in 
going. 

One week of pain for the child, one 
week of watching and agony for the moth- 
er, and an eternity in heaven for the 
spirit that escaped from earth. 

There was a family burial-ground on the 
farm that, in the stress of mind that pre- 
ceded the mortgage, had been included 
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in it, and it was to redeem this spot, where 
the earth held her children in trust for 
the resurrection, that her first effort had 
been made, and it was in this inclosure 
that the dead child was laid. 

Baby had no need to put up his little 
hands that night, the first after the burial, 
to feel for tears, for they covered his face 
with the sore baptism of sorrow. 

Did she, in the long hours that lay be- 
tween the two days, feel one bitter thought 
of the brother who had caused all their 
separation ? 

We think not. No word of plaint ever 
reached human ear. O angel of con- 
science! touch him on that foreign shore, 
and lead him to the bitter sea of repent- 
ance, across which spans, in one arch of 
light, the roadway to life. ‘Will he, at 
our prayer ? 

And he was on the battle-field. All 
the day he had been there, in the very 
forefront of the fight. A fiery courage 
took possession of him, At nightfall he 
was safe from harm, and all the thankful- 
ness of heart that arose within him came 
in the form of pity for the suffering ; and 
the late moon, that seemed to hide its 
face from the sight, found him on the 
field. Something spoke to him under- 
neath all the sounds of suffering and the 
groans of the dying, a strange, mysterious 
something, and repeated oft in his ears 
the words of .welcome that his child had 
given him; and he marveled that he 
had taken so little heed to them before, 
and thought that he would write to his 
wife, and caution her to guard the child 
more and more for his sake; and he did 
so in the early hours of the morning, by 
the same letter that carried the words that 
told of his safety. 

With hands weak from emotion, she 
received the letter, and her eyes told her 
the glad tidings of a husband safe from 
the perils of a great battle; but there 
were no loving little hands to clasp the 
paper tightly, and ask the thousand ques- 
tions about papa’s letter, “‘ when he wrote 
it, and how, and if mamma was sure that 
the words she read were there ;” and up 
from the white paper, with eyes overflow- 
ing, she looked to see in the distance the 
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graves of her children ; then, clasping baby 
in her arms with the tenacious grasp and 
longing that we feel for the only flesh and 
blood that is our own, she started up as 
if to go; but the November winds were 
abroad, and darkness began to fall, and 
baby cried. That cry aroused her, and 
the lullaby that she must sing through it 
met a wail at her very lips, and the clasp 
of the loving little arms that tightened into 
sleep brought healing with them. 

“There’s a gentleman waiting to see 
you, ma’am,” said a voice at the door, but 
the lady heeded it not; she had fallen 
asleep by baby’s side. Again’came the 
messenger to arouse her. That moment’s 
forgetfulness had calmed her pain, and she 
went forth strong, for life’s conflict again. 

“T came to offer you my sympathy for 
this sad thing that I hear of your hus- 
band,” were the words of accost with 
which the bondholder met her. 

The letter was even then at her side. 
“My husband! Hesis alive and well, I 
hope,” she said, smiling, not at him, but 
at the thought. 

“Then you have not heard 

“Oh! yes, I have; the record of the 
battle is here, written in his own hand.” 

0 man of bonds! what meant that mis- 
erable, ghastly smile that clouded your 
face and chased the phantom out of your 
soul that you thought so pleasantly near ? 

“Then we rejoice to learn that the news 
of his fall is not true. Noone would come 
to you with the story, and it devolved 
upon me to tell it.” 

“My letter is but afew days old; there 
can be no mistake about it,” she said ; and 
if a flash across the man’s features illu- 
mined his story, when she looked up and 
she saw, by its light, the inner meaning that 
it held, and if, in the long hours of that 
night, she strove with herself to overcome 
the intense hatred that mingled itself with 
the gratitude that overspread her like a 
cloud, it could not have been otherwise. 

Possibly that new light was the very 
impulse that she needed. Certainly it 
urged her on to greater endeavor. She 
added to her duties that of a home for a 
number of pupils, who had long sought it 
under her roof; and other little feet ran 
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to and fro through her house, and other 
little hands were urged lovingly into hers, 
when she went and came, and baby grew 
and laughed and talked and walked, when 
the spring winds found their line of march. 

And he became noted for his courage 
and ability in danger; and the strange mag- 
netism that only his wife had known in 
his native town, became diffused among 
the men who served in Federal blue, and 
without knowing it, he ruled among men, 
never for an instant forgetting her who 
served so loyally at home. A letter from 
his wife, telling of Bessie’s death, he car- 
ried, covered with tears, such as such men 
are not ashamed to weep, until, on one of 
the great battle-fields, it was lost. 

What seed it was to be planted there ! 
I have seen men read that unknown let- 
ter, and quiver with emotion; and I know 
one poor soul who found in it the very 
voice for his own dumb grief, and who 
would not part from it until he parted 
from his grief and life together. So be 
comforted for its loss, my soldier. 

One night the wind had been shrieking 
in full chorus over the land, twisting trees 
and twirling branches, and tossing up the 
surf along the shore. She waited out the 
night in anxious unrest, for baby tossed 
his arms as if the wind had them in its 
grasp, and his blood was at neap-tide, 
crimsoning all his face. 

“Diphtheria,” said the doctor, who came 
with the light; ‘‘ send these children from 
the house.” They were sent, and she 
watched beside her child until—he died ; 
and then, she watched beside him until— 
he was buried. And then? Ye mothers 
who have grown suddenly childless, ye 
know what came to her: then 

No word would she send to him who 
surged to and fro with the advance or 
the retreat; no word would she write of 
this last child gone; but after a day or 
two, such as childless mothers alone can 
pass, she went to her father’s house and 
told him what she would do, what she 
must do, and he feared to oppose her de- 
sign. 

Going home from thence, she looked 
across the farm at the land that had given 
her so much happiness only the last year.. 
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What now were the barren fields to her ? 
what the little hillocks where grew the 
corn, but reminders of the scarcely larger 
mounds underneath which were lying all 
her children ? 

She could not cultivate the acres again. 
All the interest that she felt in them was 
concentrated in the inclosure, and that 
was free. No alien hand could turn the 
sod or molest the sleepers in there. 

It cost her a pang to close the school- 
room against the children, to see the rows 
of benches and the little chairs empty ; 
but what had she to do with children, 
when God had taken all herown? He 
certainly meant other work for her, and 
she longed to go somewhere, away from 
the hills and plains that she had seen 
all her life, to enter into a new field, 
where every little daisy that grew should 
not say to her: ‘I’ve always grown just 
here, and last year baby played with 
me.” 

The farm-house door she shut, and went 
forth from her own home. 

There was in her an inborn sense of 
power, that mysterious presence that bids 
others without word of command. I do 
not know how far it was this gift, or how 
much influence her beauty may have had ; 
but I do know that without aid of any 
kind from those in place and power, she 
gained her way ; and, a fortnight from the 
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time when she kissed the April grass 
that grew above the graves of her child. 
ren, she was where the army lay en- 
camped, in which her husband served. 

He was on picket-duty, and it was at 
night that she met him. The messenger 
who was sent with her, she dismissed, 
when she saw the figure that paced up 
and down his lonely beat. 

His thoughts were with her; so, that 
when she spoke his name, his lips were 
ready with their answer. As he had 
come to her, so she had gone to him; 
and, going to and fro by his side, she 
told him that he was childless, 

God and his country forgive hin, if 
he gave not all his duty to that night's 
watch ! 

Through the fervid heats of summer, 
through the days of autumn, she gave 
to the wasted and the suffering in camp 
and hospital all the aid that holiest en- 
deavor and truest heart could render, 
and to the cause and the country he is 
pledged, and she is given, until the end 

Even now, the village people are weay- 
ing for her a brilliant destiny, quite for- 
getful of the vein that lies below, for he 
is in command, and she, an officer's wife. 
Their home acres are free. The bonds 
have fallen away, and our story is end- 
ed; for when we were moved to write 
of them, they were “‘Nobody’s Heroes.” 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


In choosing two historical characters to 
represent the two grand departments of 
Christian piety and charity, we do not se- 
lect extreme instances. Catharine of Ge- 
noa, although a devotee, was not without 
practical benevolence—not even without 
a remarkable degree of it. On the other 
hand Elizabeth Fry, though distinguished 
preéminently for her humanity, presented 
also an excellent degree of religious as- 
piration. Neither had a strictly one-sided 
development. That would be a mon- 
strosity, not a fair or healthy embodi- 
ment of genuine Christianity. 


It would be easy to find those dispro- 
portionate and distorted specimens where 
philanthropy on the one hand, has run it- 
self to such an absurd divorce from re 
ligion as even to treat religion with hatred 
and scorn; and, on the other, where piety, 
absorbed in abstract contemplations, or § 
selfish worship, has quite forgotten to be 
merciful. This separation of what God 
joined together, indeed, has been so com- 
mon as to constitute one of the chief mis- 
chiefs to the church, and one of the most 
pernicious obstacles to true righteousness, 
from the beginning. Hence St. Paul and 
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St. James are complements in the unity 
of a perfect Gospel. It helps to a broader 
view of Christendom, a more comprehen- 
sive toleration. of men’s various ways of 
working good, and a deeper trust in Prov- 
idence, to see how the divine operation is 
consistent with “One Spirit.” It may make 
the church more generous, more catholic, 
more earnest, and more efficient. 

We have studied already, in its won- 
drous beauty and benignity, the life of the 
Romanist believer, the Italian devotee, 
the docile child of an age of authority, 
Catharine Adorna. We turn now to a 
Protestant worker, a modern philanthro- 
pist, a faithful child of an age of activity 
and energetic benevolence — Elizabeth 
Fry—to find the lineaments of her life, 
not less wondrous in their beauty and be- 
nignity than the other. As we found 
much help from Professor Upham in 
sketching the life of Catharine Adorna,* 
so we are indebted for much assistance 
in the present article toa pleasing Me- 
morial of Mrs. ¥ry, whose author we are 
not able to name. 

Come down, more than three centuries, 
from the middle ages to our own times ; 
from a scene of monasteries and religious 
houses to a scene of hospitals, labor asso- 
ciations, lyceums and free schools; from 
the reign of a pope and cardinals to a 
reign of ideas ; from the days of Pius the 
Fifth, John of the Cross, Ignatius Loyo- 
la and St. Theresa, to modern England, 
the land of industry, enterprise, and 
thought; from Italy and its hearts of fire 
to the brave will and stout arms of Anglo- 
Saxons of the last generation. 

Elizabeth Gurney was born May twen- 
ty-first, 1780, at Norwich, belonging, on 
both the father’s and mother’s side, to the 
society of Friends. One of her maternal 
ancestors was the finest scholar among 
the early Friends, the author of an ele- 
gantly written apology for their opinions, 
in which with a true Quaker plainness 
and an equally characteristic inconsist- 
ency, he inveighs against the graces of 
rhetoric and the refinements of learning 
in sentences almost as polished as Ad- 
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dison’s, and as classical as Bolingbroke’s, 
a native Scotchman with a Parisian edu- 
cation—Robert Barclay. The name of 
Gurney, also, is distinguished in the 
modern history of Quakerism; and the 
most conspicuous that have borne it were 
the near relatives of Elizabeth; John 
Joseph Gurney, whose travels here have 
made him generally known in the United 
States, and whose simplicity and no- 
bleness of character, with his unweari- 
ed efforts for peace and freedom, have 
made him universally beloved, being her 
brother. 

Her prominent traits in childhood were 
such as marked her riper years and form- 
ed the foundation of her celebrity—warm 
affections, fresh and lively sensibilities, a 
rather joyous dispositién, great energy, 
and a disinterested love for others. Cer- 
tain qualities which threatened in early 
life to become deformities, in their excess, 
were so modified by diligent self-culture, 
and softened by the influences of religious 
training, as to become afterward among 
her chief virtues. Thus her independent 
and fixed determination, if it had not been 
put in check by gentleness and forbear- 
ance on principle, would have passed into 
obstinacy. Her strong will would have 
become willfulness; her decision, rash- 
ness; and her originality, with her impa- 
tience of restraint would have led her into 
a neglect of study, and a reckless waste 
of her powers. The death of her mother, 
when she was only twelve years old, and 
the withdrawal of maternal guidance, 
leaving her with several other children, 
entitles her to more respect for this con- 
scientious discipline of her nature. 

Singularly enough, a part of the in- 
struction of her childish years she receiv- 
ed under the tuition of a Roman Catholie 
preceptor. And this circumstance nat- 
urally suggests one point in which the 
Quaker Elizabeth and the Catholic Cath- 
arine resembled each other: that inward 
serenity, that holy and tranquil peace, 
for which, when their characters reached 
maturity, both were remarkable. Ex- 
tremes meet. Romanism and Quakerism ! 
the one splendid with the gorgeous appa- 
ratus of an imposing ritual, the other 
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rigid, naked, dreading all decorations, 
and almost as unlike in doctrine as in the 
external cultus—yet agree in this, that 
the highest result of religious faith is in- 
ward light, joy, peace. The central idea 
of those early saints—Theresa, Fenelon, 
Madame Guyon, and Madame Adorna— 
was the same with that of the Friends in 
England and America. The “ Quietism 
of Molinos was represented in the still 
waiting” of George Fox. 

Nothing more ennobles the churchless 
sect of Friends than their uniform and 
consistent interest, ever since they had 
an existence, in every movement touching 
the welfare of humanity. We find the 
names of Quakers among the leaders of 
all our genuine and worthy reforms. Not 
content with private or general ministra- 
tions to suffering, they have made such 
objects as those of the abolition of war 
and slavery, education, institutiors of 
mercy, reforms in prison discipline and in 
systems of penal justice, to be especially 
indebted to them for an efficient support, 
and often an eloquent advocacy. 

From her infancy, Elizabeth Gurney 
was an honorable and zealous exemplifi- 
cation of this peculiarity of her people. 
That radiant spirit of active charity which 
afterward, in its mature glory, connected 
her memory with some of the most im- 
portant improvements of society, began 
to gleam, with a holy and tender light, 
through the features of her youth. 
Throughout that period of girlhood, 
which is apt to be given over to trifling 
and superficial gayeties, and up to the 
time of her marriage, she was earnestly 
engaged in many little beneficent projects 
falling within the sphere of her quiet in- 
fluence. Nor were these good deeds left, 
as they often are, to accidental impulse. 
Sought indeed with the freshness and 
heartiness of an impulsive nature, they 
were not the less under the regulation of 
deliberate principle. 

Born a Quaker, her adoption of the 
Quaker faith was yet, to all appearance, 
a matter of personal conviction. The 
struggle in her mind between that plain 
and simple regimen of her ancestors, and 
a profession that should afford more lib- 


erty to the indulgence of worldly tastes, 
was long and close. At first she was a 
Friend only speculatively, and omitted 
several of the distinguishing peculiarities, 
But at length, the demands of her con- 
science, and the decisions of her judg- 
ment, coinciding with the bias of her 
early associations, brought her to a full 
and candid espousal of all the rules of the 
order. The chief instrument in her re- 
ligious conversion seems to have been the 
preaching of William Savery, a Quaker 
minister from America, who traveled, fif- 
ty years ago, through England. The im- 
pressions of his unction and fervor in dis- 
course, and the unaffected sincerity of his 
deportment, gave a definite form to what 
had been hitherto but transient and fleet- 
ing emotions. She says, in her journal, 
that it was while listening to one of his 
addresses, not far from her home, that 
she first really felt that there is a God. 
Soon after, and about the exciting period 
of the young woman’s introduction to 
general society, she made her first visit 
to London. Her father’s connections, 
and the respectability of the family, gave 
her access to some of the most fascinating 
and brilliant society of that world of fash- 
ion. The temptation came upon her sus- 
ceptible, girlish mind, with almost irre- 
sistible power. Nothing proves the na- 
tive strength of the higher elements in 
her character more strikingly than the ac- 
count she gives of the conflict that went 
on within, between her spiritual aspira- 
tions, and her fondness for social amuse- 
ment. One hour she was drawn by her 
friends into the whirl of dissipation; the 
next she knelt alone in her closet, and 
prayed for help from God. Drury Lane 
theatre was then in the height of its palmy 
reputation. One evening, says the biog- 
rapher whom we chiefly follow, she might 
be seen admiring the genius that adorn- 
ed its boards, and the wealth, rank, and 
accomplishment that thronged its boxes 
—herself not the least admired in that 
blaze of beauty—and the next, in the 
bare walls of a Friends’ meeting-house, 
weeping, not at the imagined sorrows of 
Ophelia or Desdemona, but at the melt- 
ing persuasions of the Gospel of love, and 
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the divine story of the cross, from the lips 
of her old friend, William Savery. The 
preacher carried her heart, and the actors 
of Drury Lane lost it. Ina fair and de- 
liberate comparison, she chose the holy 
and peaceful and ennobling realities of 
the Christian life above the false glare 
of the world’s pageantry. 

Ardent and deep as her piety was from 
that hour—constant as the comfort and 
trust it inspired—vital and perpetual as 
the communion with the Father which it 
kept alive in her breast till the last day 
of her life—and indispensable as that 
piety was as the spring of all her outward 
benevolence, it is nevertheless very curious 
to see how from the first that benevolence 
was the prominent grace of her heart, and 
how her religion showed itself, not on the 
contemplative or emotional side, but on the 
side of active charity and practical use- 
fulness. At an age when most persons 
are thinking of any thing else rather than 
the homely details of errands among the 
poor, she was seeking out all objects of 
compassion, and all hovels of want and 
distress, in the neighborhood of her fa- 
ther’s estate. During a residence at Earl- 
ham, she made it a part of her regular 
occupations to visit among the sick. On 
a journey to Plymouth, instead of grati- 
fying her taste by the cathedrals and 
other works of art, and memorials of an- 
tiquity that lay in her way, she was 
watching the causes of degradation to the 
lower classes of the people. When she 
saw a splendid ship-of-the-line at the dock- 
yards, instead of being delighted with its 
architecture, she was drawn into a series 
of sober reflections on the barbarities and 
crimes of war. It indicates the natural 
force of this tendency in her mind, to 
find that even when she set about the 
specific work of cultivating her devotional 
sentiments, her thoughts would be stray- 
ing off into some beneficent plans for 
her fellow-creatures. She mentions, with 
some degree of painful anxiety, that the 
time she spent in reading to the poor and 
instructing them in their hovels and work- 
houses encroached on the hours she had 
set apart for private prayer. 

Even the diary that she kept to record 
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the progress of her secret religious ex- 
perience betrays, almost as if in spite of 
herself, a constant leaning of attention 
to the practical duties of social morality. 
Contrast, for instance, one of the entries 
made July seventh, 1797, with almost any 
passage of the writings of Catharine of 
Genoa, or the other pietists of her school. 
Instead of rapt meditations, or the ineffa- 
ble emotions awakened in retirement by 
secluded communion with God, apart 
from the world, we have a list of such 
every-day foibles, in common contact 
with the familiar world, as the following : 
“T have given way to my passions; I 
have known my faults dnd not corrected 
them. Now I am determined I will once 
more try with redoubled ardor. I must 
not be out of temper with the children; 
I must not flirt; I must not contradict 
without cause ; I must not be sullen when 
my sisters are liked and I am not; I must 
not be angry; I must not exaggerate; I 
must not give way to luxury, nor be idle. 
I must give way to every good feeling, 
and overcome every bad. If I had but 
perseverance, I could do all that I wish; 
I will try.” Again, a year later, she 
draws up a list of regulations to govern 
her private conduct. They are these: 
“1, never lose any time, but be always 
employed; 2. never err the least in 
truth; 3. never say an ill thing of a per- 
son when I can say a good thing; 4. 
never be irritable nor unkind to any body ; 
5. never indulge myself in luxuries not 
necessary ; 6. do all things with consid- 
eration, feel confidence in that Power that 
alone is able to assist me, and exert my 
own powers as far as they will go.” 

These things certainly betoken a Christ- 
ianity at the widest possible remove from 
all abstruseness or mysticism. 

Her marriage to Joseph Fry, a prosper- 
ous young London merchant of Quaker 
principles, took place in 1800, at the 
Friends’ meeting-house in Norwich. She 
now took up her residence at St. Mil- 
dred’s Court, in London. 

Practicing always a most unswerving 
and assiduous fidelity to her household 
cares, and her husband's comfort, she at 
the same time entered on a larger course 
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of charitable exertions in the community 
about her. The sphere in which these 
were at first exercised was mostly private. 
Instances of individual suffering were re- 
lieved by her bounty. Her sympathy for 
every neglected class was exemplified in 
her thoughtful consideration for servants, 
whom she undertook to ease of much of 
the hardship and ignorance incidental to 
their condition. Not unfrequently she ex- 
tended her walks to almshouses, mad- 
houses and hospitals—and the conductors 
of those institutions were indebted to her 
wisdom and kindness for many valuable 
suggestions in the management of their 
trusts. 

An interesting friendship was establish- 
ed with Joseph Lancaster, whose fame is 
so closely identified with the cause of edu- 
cation. By her own efforts she formed a 
school for destitute young girls at Plashet 
—a country place where her husband soon 
went to live. It was her habit to keep, 
connected with her house, a store-room 
filled with clothing, medicines, and sub- 
stantial articles of food, to be distributed 
at need. Not unfrequently she took the 
children of wretched families into her own 
charge. Observing the ravages of the 
small pox among the indigent, she 
learned the method of vaccination, and 
practised it in her daily walks. <A mis- 
erable Irish settlement in her vicinity she 
thoroughly reformed, in all its habits, in- 
troducing cleanliness, thrift, decency, and 
knowledge, instead of filth, squalor, idle- 
ness, ignorance and vice—till its whole 
aspect was changed even to the outward 
eye. The same thing she effected in re- 
spect to a tribe of strolling gipsies that 
encamped near by. Everywhere she won 
her way, without the slightest obstruction, 
to the confidence and love of hearts that 
ordinary almsgivers could not touch. 
Shut by pride, and seared by penury and 
neglect, against all ordinary appeals, from 
those less cordial, less self-forgetting and 
less gifted with this grace, they flew open 
and melted at the magic influence of that 
nameless charm which dwelt in the be- 
nignity of her spirit, and the tenderness 
of her look and her tones. In all this he- 
roic work, the only fear, often expressed 
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in her journal, was, that she should rely 
on her own strength, or be drawn into a 
complacent satisfaction at her success, 
and forget the Heavenly Hand that really 
blessed her endeavors. 

It was at this period, about the year 
1817, and when seven young children 
were receiving her incessant watchfulness 
at home, that she commenced that series 
of unexampled labors in behalf of prison 
reform, and the moral instruction of con- 
victs, which, above all her other enter. 
prises, have signalized her life, and made 
her name to be a sweet spell in all the 
dungeons and jailyards of Christendom. 
Up to this time the indifference to the 
condition of prisoners, and the consequent 
depravity of all places of penal confine- 
ment, even in the most civilized coun- 
tries, had been incredible. The subject 
had lagged frightfully behind nearly 
every other humane movement, except 
perhaps the amelioration of the criminal 
code itself. Accurate and authentic ac- 
counts, many of them drawn up under 
the direction of government, of the state 
of prisons in England at so recent a date 
—and the matter was scarcely better in 
America or on the Continent—reveal a 
spectacle monstrous and disgusting al- 
most beyond belief. Dirt that would dis- 
grace a gentleman’s stables, disease in its 
most revolting forms, because the direct 
fruit of filth, nakedness, gambling, drink- 
ing and swearing, made up the common 
scenery of both the male and female de- 
partments of a large proportion of the 
prisons of the realm. Take the famous 
London Newgate as a specimen. There, 
on the women’s side, which was very im- 
perfectly screened from a shameful pub- 
licity, within a narrow space, some three 
hundred women, with their herds of un- 
fortunate children, were crowded together 
in a fetid atmosphere, to inhale a moral 
putrefaction worse only than the bodily 
pestilence bred in such a stye of corrup- 
tion. Insufficiently clothed, without any 
other bedding than their unwholesome 
rags, sleeping on the floor with planks for 
pillows, inhabiting, cooking and washing 
in the same apartment, God’s children 
were here huddled together in conditions 
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such as it would be a crime to inflict on 
brutes. All these women were under 
the superintendence of two or three men, 
not always much above them in moral 
feeling. Many of them placed there 
under charges of a trivial nature—for small 
offenses and often first offenses—the less 
guilty soon caught the infection of the 
hardened and desperate criminals. The 
tried and the untried—perhaps the ab- 
solutely innocent— beginners in trans- 
gression and adepts in infamy, without 
classification, and, worse yet, without em- 
ployment, they were left in these hideous 
and fatal fellowships. Intoxicating drinks, 
by one means and another, often found 
their way into the inclosure, to help on 
the work of ruin, or to stupefy the de- 
spairing. Language that would be ter- 
rific even to unscrupulous ears was 
screamed and yelled through the rooms. 
Though a military guard was posted on 
the walls, yet so absolutely fiendish were 
the conduct and speech of the inmates, 
that even the Governor dreaded to step 
in among them, and strangers could not 
pass through in safety. All this within 
half a century, and in the capital of the 
British nation ! 

Nothing more need be said of the need 
of a reformation. Into such a scene it 
was that Elizabeth Fry, in 1813, accom- 
panied only by a sister of that eminent 
philanthropist, her brother-in-law, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, entered on her 
holy mission of love. As it generally 
holds of the beginnings of vast revolu- 
tions, under the leadings of Providence, 
her first visit was apparently almost ac- 
cidental; it was occasioned by what she 
heard from four benevolent Quakers who 
had been just before to administer relig- 
ious counsel to some prisoners condemned 
to be executed. She might well have 
taken upon her lips as she went in the 
inspiring words of her great Master of 
Nazareth: ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach deliverance to the captives, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.” From that time, for 
more than thirty years, she never rested, 
nor remitted her sacred energy, till in 
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place of all this horrible and hellish ini- 
quity were order, quietness, application, 
decorum, and even voices of grateful 
praise raising their lowly hymn to Heav- 
en; till the gracious words of the Divine 
Prophet of eighteen centuries ago were 
fulfilled: ‘“‘Sick and in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” 

It is needless to detail here either the 
facts that justified Mrs. Fry’s attempts, 
or the obstacles that rose to confront and 
cool her zeal, or the varied and perplex- 
ing modes in which she vanquished the 
difficulties and pressed steadfastly in 
perfect faith to her object. These may be 
gathered from documents that have been 
prepared under parliamentary orders, and 
from records that have become a portion 
—and not the least significant, valuable, 
and even romantic—of the civil annals of 
the age. 

Few were sanguine enough to presume 
to hope for any permanent benefit, though 
many were acquainted with her power. 
Even wise and good men and women, 
whose longings were almost equal to her 
own, having less faith or energy, would 
have discouraged her. At first, as often 
happens with distinguished reformers, she 
did not know the full height and breadth 
of the work given her to do. Her aim 
originally embraced little if any thing more 
than supplying the poor, half-clad crea- 
tures with a comfortable covering. But 
the outward gift unlocked the hidden af- 
fections, and in the legitimate order she 
passed from clothing the body to healing 
the soul. Within so short a period as 
five or six years, a wondrous change had 
been wrought in Newgate which strangers 
came from the ends of the earth to see. 
The fierce moral demoniacs sat clothed 
and in their right mind, studying, through 
the newly learned alphabet, the precepts 
of Jesus, and, out of hearts so full of pen- 
itent joy as to fill their eyes with tears, 
thanking God, the Father. 

Schools were begun in the prison. Af- 
ter the inmates had once heard the tone 
of Elizabeth Fry’s prayers, after they had 
seen her, at her first visit, put all attend- 
ants out and stand fearlessly and con- 
fidingly alone among them, reading in 
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gentle accents the parable of the Lord.of 
the vineyard, and had seen that light of 
love that played always like the signet of 
an angel on her countenance, they were 
gladly still, and listened. Classes were 
formed. The prisoners became monitors 
and teachers to each other. Every thing 
was done by general consent, and by a 
vote of the whole body. Affection took 
the place of fear, and proved to possess 
a more than equal authority. Excellent 
women came in to assist. The sheriff 
and officers soon learned to look on with 
respect, then with admiration, then to fur- 
nish facilities and codperate to the full 
extent of their power. Such is human 
nature, that we can hardly say whether 
the wonder was greater when the most 
ferocious and inhuman within the walls 
were converted, or when the conspicu- 
ous and influential personages about the 
Parliament House and Palace underwent 
conversion from their skepticism, and be- 
lieved that the scheme was not imprac- 
ticable. Impracticable! the word with 
which the false or timid world always 
cheats itself, when it would postpone the 
blessedness of doing right to some selfish 
convenience. 

Every thing was done according to the 
most perfect system ; and that system, in 
all its comprehensive scope, and its mi- 
nute details, was constructed and managed 
by Mrs. Fry. Her only fear was, still, 
lest she should lose her self-distrust, and 
be elated by flattery for her extraordinary 
achievement. 

For, after this, there was no lack of 
adultation and honor for Elizabeth Fry. 
Many persons that are willing to look 
coldly on as long as a good undertaking 
is small, or unpopular, or doubtful, are 
brave enough to applaud it when it has 
put on the crown of success, and wears 
the dignity of power. Crowds of people, 
of all ranks in the social scale, from roy- 
alty to peasantry, who would never have 
thought to respect this woman as the 
prudent, skillful, hospitable housekeeper, 
doing her homely duties well, came to 
hear her morning readings, and to gaze 
at her with enthusiastic homage, as the 
reformer of Newgate. Lords of the king- 
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dom, both by right of intellect and noble 
birth, waited at that dismal gate. Titled 
men discussed her triumph on grave occa- 
sions of state; flippant worldlings and 
college students could find no topic so 
fascinating wherewith to engage the listen- 
ing ear of gayety and fashion in rich men’s 
mansions ; courtiers talked of it to princes 
in all the courts of Europe; the Marquis 
of Lansdowne paid the heroic charity an 
eloquent trivute in the House of Lords; 
dukes and duchesses were proud to say 
they had taken the hand of the plain Qua- 
keress, whom, ten years before, they 
would have thought beneath their notice, 
Such is the victory of disinterested good- 
ness, 

Mrs. Fry was intensely interested also 
in other philanthropic objects. In efforts 
to abate the number of offenses punisha- 
ble by death, she was associated with such 
menas Dugald Stewart, Jeremy Bentham, 
Lord Holland, Lansdowne, and Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, The vange of her sympa- 
thies was enlarged year by year. They 
were enlisted for the slave, the sailor, the 
servant-girl, vagrant children, soldiers in 
the army. Being sick at Brighton on the 
coast, she noticed that a large part of the 
time, the officers and men employed in 
the service for the prevention of smug- 
gling, were left unoccupied. She accord- 
ingly set about providing them with 
books, especially with Bibles; her efforts 
were thankfully welcomed, and agents 
commissioned from the government, in 
compliance with her urgent solicitations, 
for providing libraries for that branch of 
the service, afforded her one of the high- 
est satisfactions of her life. The number 
of volumes thus allowed in 1836 was fifty- 
two thousand four hundred and sixty- 
four. She formed societies of mutual 
improvement, with libraries, for servants, 
for fishermen, and for girls found wan- 
dering in the streets of cities, The ex- 
tensive system of district-visiting socie- 
ties, already prevalent in many parts of 
England, was originated by her genius. 
Societies for aiding and employing dis- 
charged convicts were also among the 
first-fruits of her invention. 

Of course, it could not be otherwise 
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than that such extraordinary labors should 
exhaust her strength and wear upon her 
health. In fact, during all the latter part 
of her life, she was subject to frequent at- 
tacks of illness which would have quite 
crippled the activity and suspended the 
toil of any less devoted spirit. From the 
moment her experiment at Newgate be- 
came illustrious, agents of associations, 
private individuals, and public functiona- 
ries were resorting to her from all parts 
of Great Britain and of the world, to con- 
fer with her on the whole subject of Pris- 
on Reform, of which she was justly re- 
garded the leader and the accomplished 
mistress. An almost unlimited corre- 
spondence grew up on the same topic, 
which must be constantly maintained, 
containing information of the adoption of 
her plans, and seeking advice as to pursu- 
ing them. Her correspondents included 
several of the highest officers of different 
European governments, and many of the 
best as well as the greatest cotemporary 
minds. 

Nothing is more delightful than the 
sweet and childlike humility with which 
she always bore herself, even in the midst 
of the most flattering compliments and 
panegyrics. She could not fail to see 
with what facility and force she im- 
pressed her views even on the most influ- 
ential persons ; and yet nothing was more 
foreign to her disposition, or hateful to 
her taste, than the least vanity or osten- 
tation. On one occasion she wrote, allud- 
ing to an interview with the Queen Dow- 
ager, the Lady Mayoress, and several 
other persons of exalted rank: “I have 
fears for myself in visiting palaces rather 
than prisons, lest my eyes should become 
blinded, or I should fall away in any thing 
from the simple, pure standard of truth 
and righteousness.” In whatever pres- 
ence she was, she evidently considered it 
her sacred duty rather to render some in- 
struction than mere homage, and though 
kings and councilors, the most powerful 
of the earth, were her auditors, to speak 
some earnest word in behalf of religion, 
and charity and Christ. In every thing 
she leaned with filial piety on God. 
“What should I do,” she exclaims, in 
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one place, “in my perplexities and cares, 
if my dependence was not placed on the 
eternal word of life? Oh! for a little help 
to press forward daily towards the mark 
through good report and evil report, till 
the prize be obtained!” 

Evil report, it is true, did follow her. 
What noble reform was ever attained 
without the malignant breath of jealousy 
and slander endeavoring to stain it? Mrs. 
Fry suffered as little annoyance from that 
source, as perhaps any of the glorious 
host, and all whispers of disparagement 
long since perished of the blast of their 
own falsehood. 

As an evidence how incorruptible her 
singleness was, see her in two different 
positions, in point of time not far apart. 
One day in 1818, Mrs. Fry, on a public 
occasion, happened to be in the same apart- 
ment with Charlotte, then Queen of Eng- 
land. Prompted by a spontaneous im- 
pulse, the Queen, having recognized her, 
in her plain Friend’s dress, on one side 
of the platform, turned away from the 
cluster of nobility and splendor, which 
thronged and glittered about her, to offer 
her cordial respect to the unassuming 
philanthropist. All eyes wait on royalty ; 
and the crowd of spectators watched the 
meeting. The moment the Queen, coy- 
ered with diamonds and gold, stood be- 
fore the simple Quakeress with her calm- 
ness undisturbed, and her serene face 
scarcely flushed by the distinguished no- 
tice, a burst of plaudits rang through the 
whole assembly, with shouts of delight and 
sounds of acclamation which were “ tak- 
en up and echoed by the multitude with- 
out, till they died away in the distance.” 
This was enough for human ambition, the 
crown shedding its lustre on an untitled 
benefactor of the poor, and the acknow- 
ledgment responded to by the enthusias- 
tic answer of the people. 

Did it satisfy Elizabeth Fry? She 
turned away with her invincible modesty 
unmoved, and went on her errands of 
mercy as before. 

A few days after this, a convict-ship, 
laden with prisoners to be transported to 
Botany Bay, and lately from Newgate, 
lay ready to weigh anchor in the harbor 
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of Deptford. The poor passengers had 
been under the tender ministries of Mrs. 
Fry in the prison, and they were now to 
take leave of her and their country and 
kindred together, perhaps forever. As 
the scene is described by eye-witness- 
es: “She stood at the door of the cabin, 
attended by a few friends and the captain 
of the vessel; the women on the quarter- 
deck facing them. The sailors clambered 
into the shrouds, on the capstan, and min- 
gled in the outskirts of the group. The 
silence was profound, Mrs. Fry opened 
her Bible, and read from it in a clear, au- 
dible voice. The crews of other ships 
leaned over their rails on either side, and 
listened with fixed attention. She closed 
the Bible, and after a short, still pause, 
knelt down on the deck and implored a 
blessing from that God, who, though one 
may sow and another water, can alone 
give the increase. Many of the women 
wept bitterly; all were touched; and 
when she left the ship, they followed her 
with their eyes and their blessings till 
she was lost out of their sight.” 

It needs no supernatural insight into 
her heart, to tell which of these two 
scenes yielded her the richer satisfaction. 

The matter of providing for the moral 
welfare and useful employment of the 
convicts on their passages out, and also 
of the state of the colony of New South- 
Wales itself, afterward became one of the 
principal objects of Mrs. Fry’s exertions. 
The exposure that she encountered in 
visiting the ships just before they sailed, 
in all weathers, clearly had no small share 
in finally breaking down her constitution, 
and making her one of the noble army of 
martyrs. 

It was not unusual for her to receive 
letters full of the most affecting gratitude 
for her aid and her sympathy from crimi- 
nals both exported and restored to virtue 
and respectability at home. 

On one of her journeys, she went, be- 
ing in Amsterdam, as her custom every- 
where was, to visit the Lunatic Asylum. 
As she passed through the cells, one mis- 
erable woman, unclothed, lay on a heap 
of straw, a groveling maniac. This poor 
creature happened to raise herself and 
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look up into Mrs. Fry’s countenance ; per. 
haps heard her name spoken by one of 
the bystanders. Instantly she dragged her. 
self, with all her weight of chains, toward 
her visitor, and desired to touch her hand. 
The hand was extended, the wretched 
lunatic pressed and kissed it again and 
again—and burst into an agony of tears, 
So goes out the fragrant memorial of good- 
ness into all the earth. 

The regular round of these charitable 
engagements was only varied, in the latter 
portions of her life, by distant and toil- 
some travels—once through Ireland, once 
through Scotland, often in different por- 
tions of England, and four times through 
different states on the Continent. Some- 
times she was accompanied by relatives, 
and sometimes by other eminent Friends. 
Her purpose uniformly was to inspect the 
prisons, asylums, penitentiaries, and in- 
firmaries of every description—to gather 
and impart information, to set in motion 
charitable enterprises, and to multiply her 
friendly relations with the suffering of 
all lands. She soon had written proofs 
how widely her influence had gone, by 
dispatches from Greece, from the West- 
Indies; from the Empress Dowager of 
Russia at St. Petersburgh, and from the 
King of the Sandwich Islands. 

When pecuniary adversities overtook 
her family, they did not restrict her exer- 
tions, and the chief distress they occa- 
sioned her was that they diminished her 
ability to give alms. When, one by one, 
her own children—of whom eleven were 
born to her—took their departure out of 
this life, so far from shaking the founda- 
tions of her faith, bereavement only deep- 
ened them, and through these lighter afflic- 
tions of a moment she looked with clearer 
hope to the more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

Elizabeth Fry had the rare happiness, 
for a reformer, of seeing many of the 
changes dearest to her heart accomplished 
in her own life-time. When she died, in 
1845, she not only fell asleep in the peace 
that passeth understanding, and the joy 
of believing, and the clear expectation of 
immortality, and in the arms of affection- 
ate children and friends, but also in the 
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delicious consciousness that all her good 
works and alms-deeds that she had done 
had yielded immediate fruit, an hundred 
fold. 

Some time after her death, at a meeting 
held for the purpose, in London, it was 
resolved to raise a memorial to Elizabeth 
Fry; and that the most fitting monument 
to the memory of that admirable woman 
would be an asylum for female criminals 
discharged from prison, to be called the 
Elizabeth Fry Refuge, and to be situated 
within two miles of the Royal Exchange. 
The memorial of the righteous is ever- 
lasting. 

Does not the study of two such charac- 
ters as these, of Madame Adorna, and Mrs. 
Fry, side by side, teach us a truth worth 
knowing—both for our comfort and our 
quickening, our encouragement and our 
trust: does it not force on us the convic- 
tion, that, under types of goodness and 
forms of Christian character the most di- 
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Between the midnight and the breaking 
Of the purple dawn’s awaking, 
Saviour, I think of thee ! 
While all is still and dark and holy, 
As the fading stars pale slowly, 
Saviour, I think of thee ! 


In the shadows, ere the dawning 
Glorifies the ruddy morning, 

Saviour, I think of thee ! 
In my heart the day is beaming, 
Sunrise in my soul is streaming 

With the thought, O Lord! of thee! 


For thou shinest through the sorrow 

Of the heart, before its morrow 
Rises clear and fair to see ; 

And when the spirit wearied 

In the night of doubt seems buried, 
Saviour, I think of thee ! 


All thy precious consolation 
Cheers the spirit’s desolation 
With the single thought of thee! 
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verse, one living heart of love may still 
beat ; that there may be differences of opin- 
ion but one spirit—that practical philan- 
thropy and secret devotion are only the 
two branches of that two-fold and divine 
command—Love God and love man—and 
that wherever these truly exist, in what- 
ever combination, there is but one Lord? 

Catharine of Genoa and Elizabeth Fry 
—the Magdalen that “loved much,” and 
the Dortas that was “full of good works 
and alms-deeds”—the devotee and the 
worker—she whose faith worked by love, 
and she whose perfect love cast out all 
fear—the good sisters—Mary and Martha, 
one loving to sit in contemplation at the 
feet of Jesus, the other anxious and trou- 
bled to serve him in his followers—piety 
and righteousness—devout aspiration and 
beneficent toil—can we doubt that, though 
they may stand apart, as Catholic and 
Quaker—they will be sisters also in the 
kingdom of heaven ? 


DAWN. 


Thus, while the world is sleeping, 
Ere its dawn, my soul is keeping 
Its morning, Lord, with thee. 


Tn that hour of calm communion, 
Thou preparest me for union 
In the coming day with thee. 
Not alone to feel its sadness, 
Not alone to share its gladness, 
Saviour, I’ll think of thee! 


Light of earth! arise in beauty, 
Shine upon the path of duty, 

Way of love, O Lord! with thee! 
Break through all the shades of error, 
Evil, falsehood, wrong and terror, 

Till the world shall love but thee ! 


In the darkness, ere the dawning 

Of the resurrection morning, 
Saviour, I'll sleep in thee ! 

And my soul, to life awaking 

Where the eternal day is breaking, 
Jesus, shall live in thee! 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Amone our national characteristics there 
has hitherto been wanting that fine trait 
we name repose. American repose seems 
a contradiction of terms; we should as 
soon speak of French stability or English 
meekness. This quietness seems utterly 
opposed to the enormous activity and in- 
domitable energy which characterize our 
nation, and is equally contradicted by 
that nervous physique which, by reiic- 
tion, has so greatly promoted this trait. 
But the past four years, which have so 
mightily intensified the history of the 
previous eighty-five of the Republic, have 
done much toward conferring this grace 
upon the American people. 

So many elements of discipline, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, enter into 
this acquirement, that its definition is al- 
most impossible. It is the poise of a true 
and general development; the self-pos- 
session which implies mastery of the pow- 
ers ; the truthful discrimination which al- 
ways assigns to things their just relative 
value; the habitual dominance of intelli- 
gence which changes force into power. 

As the result of discipline, repose is the 
attribute of maturity rather than of youth; 
but it pre-supposes the activity and im- 
pressibility which would derive from life 
its due experience, its full significance, its 
true substance. It is to be distinguished 
from the quietism which has cost Germany 
its European destiny, that dreams dreams 
indeed, but lacks the power of grasp by 
which ideas become facts. And we may 
say, in passing, it is this want of faculty 
to which we attribute ‘the failure of the 
German commanders in our own army. 
Heinrich Heine, in one of his kindest wit- 
ticisms, says that the Germans love lib- 
erty like an old grandmother, for whom 
they always reserve a warm chimney-cor- 
ner, whence she may tell fairy tales to 
the children. The Germans, in our na- 
tional struggle, have proved that they can 
feel the impulsion of these fireside legends, 
and the cheers with which the legislature 
of Berlin received the tidings of the tri- 


umph of Federal law and republican truth 
show that they have still the childlike 
heart which can burn at the recital of the 
fairy tale ; or, better, let us say the enthu- 
siasm which can glow at any realization 
of that presentiment of democratic truth 
which has been with humanity from the 
beginning. The Germans do not lose 
faith in the dream, though its embodiment 
continually escapes them; thus the Ger- 
man element in America contributes ide- 
ality, and will receive in return the ener- 
gizing power by which thought becomes 
action. 

Since repose is not so much a faculty 
as a quality of character, and is the result 
of indirect rather than direct culture, a 
brief analysis may show some of its more 
prominent points; but in dissection facul- 
ties lose their mutual modification and 
mutual influence, which no mere synthesis 
can supply, and which analysis as cer- 
tainly destroys. This is the mystery of 
life, and makes the attainment of every 
virtue the result of habit and growth ra- 
ther than of any special effort. 

We have already referred to the influ- 
ence of the physical in the formation of 
character, and though a minute discus- 
sion of the effect of temperament is be- 
yond our prescribed range, yet no analysis 
of character could be in any sense com- 
plete without a reference to its influence. 
Not only does the mind receive all its ex- 
ternal impressions through the ministra- 
tions of the body, but it acquires from 
these impressions its entire vocabulary by 
which to symbolize its conceptions ; the 
intensity of apprehension depends upon 
the sensibility of the communicating me- 
dium ; and it is through the physical only 
that the human mind becomes aggressive. 
Repose then must result in great measure 
from the mastery of the physical powers; 
and herein our educational systems have 
fallen greatly short of the public schools 
of England, which have done so much to- 
ward making England the power that she 
is. An English lad is a trained boxer, a 
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cricketer, an oarsman, and so learns mus- 
cular control and mastery ; he knows how 
to use, as well as to restrain ; he subdues 
the whole muscular system to his volition. 
Perhaps, among Americans the prepond- 
erance of the nervous over the muscular 
element may make this self-mastery more 
difficult of attainment. A scheme once 
embraced, “t haunts” an American “ like a 
passion” —like a passion, in the old sense 
of the word, which implies a thing suffer- 
ed in every fibre of the being. Yet the 
nervous system is the connecting link be- 
tween the body and the spirit, the medium 
that makes muscular obedience possible. 
Therefore, we have felt that this nervous 
physique, governed by the intelligent will, 
must have a power more intense, more 
subtile, and eventually more obedient to 
the intellectual than the stronger though 
grosser organism. 

It is curious how little Americans have 
thought of the repose of physical culture. 
A glance at an American drawing-room 
discovers the neglect. The knights of 
old were not far amiss in making athletic 
training a requisite of their order. 

In the former boastful stage of our na- 
tional struggle, we found the people con- 
tinually relying upon our superiority in 
physical resources, as if ours were a mere 
trial of force, and this in spite of omin- 
ously long exemption lists of heroic braves 
who could accept political and civil privi- 
leges from a government for which they 
were too weak to strike a solitary blow. 
The progress of the war, and its first 
shocks of disappointment to the Federal 
arms, revealed to the nation something of 
the true relations of skill and mere brute 
force; they showed that the physical, 
majestic as it may be, as it is when duly 
educated and subordinated, ungoverned 
is a mere cumbrous weight, capable of 
fear and slavish panic, as at Bull Run, 
but of itself producing nothing but ruin 
and disaster. 

Then there went up from the whole 
North, the cry that we had no trained 
leaders ; and for the first time the Ameri- 
can people were taught to know that they 
needed training to make the physical obe- 
dient to the behests of the will. The 
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emergency created its commanders, and 
the discipline of war gave them a vete- 
ran soldiery, whose fiery enthusiasm had 
been tempered into a determined, persist- 
ent purpose, which refused to learn the 
definition of defeat. Our armies have 
learned to ‘endure hardness,” and have 
found that the apostolical figure was bor- 
rowed from a physical law which subtly 
and truly revealed the spiritual. 

But beside these lessons of a joyous self- 
mastery, our soldiery have been taught 
to find repose in fortitude; have been 
made to know that to dare they must also 
be able to suffer; and the awful anguish 
of the hospitals, borne with a heroism 
that is almost gayety, has burned this 
lesson into the nation’s heart. The phy- 
sical is indeed mastered when those ago- 
nies are conquered. What can shake the 
quiet which has faced death and its mighty 
sting, 


“ Made calm by its repose” ? 


Ah! well for that noble troop who, four 
years ago, went out, as fora summer holi- 
day, ‘‘ to see a reed shaken by the wind.” 
God withheld that earlier victory that he 
might reveal some of the lessons left by 
that Captain “‘ made perfect by suffering,” 
lessons wide and deep, which the angels 
know not, inasmuch as to them is denied 
the mysterious sacrament of sorrow. The 
host who could thus learn are worthy of 
their great vocation. 

But the discipline of sorrow conveys 
other lessons of obedience beyond the sub- 
jection of the physical to the will. The 
will itself must learn repose in allegiance 
to law; and this was a duty that Ameri- 
cans seemed most likely to forget. The 
idea of personal independence so possessed 
the people, that they almost overlooked 
the truth that to be effectual it must be 
balanced by the common loyalty known in 
our national traditions as Union, Never, 
till it was imperiled, did Americans feel 
so mightily that union is life. When men 
found themselves bound by the bands 
of organization, sustained by a system, 
strengthened by a mutual heroism and a 
common fortitude, when they felt the mag- 
netism of multitude and the propulsion of 
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numbers, then did Americans first know 
that brotherhood, through loyalty, is an 
actual and vital connection, mysterious, 
but real as being itself; then did they re- 
cognize that there isa power in the nation 
beyond that of the individual; then did 
they acknowledge for the first time that 
the whole is the sum of all its parts, and 
greater than any. They accepted the au- 
gust truth of organization in obedience, 
and found therein a new element of na- 
tional repose. 

Flowing from these lessons of obedience 
comes another which lays its quietness 
upon the character; we mean simplicity, 
the eye fastened upon the issues to be 
wrought without a thought of their reiic- 
tion, without a glance at their dramatic or 
poetic bearing ; and this is the mood in 
which the highest good is always wrought. 
It is doubtful whether a hero is ever con- 
scious of his heroism, or ever experiences 
that exaltation we are wont to call ‘“he- 
roic feeling,” but which is made up of self- 
complacency and admiration of the “ situ- 
ation.” A great purpose moves a man 
out of himself; it is eminently reasonable, 
but quickens the intellect to the subtility 
of the instinct. It was in this mood that 
Admiral Farragut performed his feat in 
Mobile Bay, lashed to the mast, as was 
never heard of in naval warfare. When 
asked the origin of the adventure, he said : 
“ He wished to watch the battle, and as 
the smoke arose he surmounted it—step- 
ping from eminence to eminence as it as- 
cended—and when he reached the mast, 
he lashed himself there, that if struck in 
the fight, he need not fall,” 

This account was so simple, that it al- 
most seems to divest the act of its ma- 
jesty. But what could have been more 
heroic than that simple and calm sense 
of duty which led the Admiral to unpre- 
cedented danger? Conscious that he look- 
ed death in the face from his post in the 
top, he neither braved nor scorned the 
peril; only accepted the duty of the hour 
as God gave him strength to see it, and 
trusted for the consequences, Would it 
have been half so noble had the gallant 
Admiral “ felt the eyes of the world upon 
him” and “ resolved to act like a hero,” 
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making of the desperate struggle of the 
Republic for its life the scene on which 
to dramatize his notions of the heroic ? 

There is, in America, a sect of philoso- 
phers who are an exception to this rule 
of repose in simplicity, and whose posi- 
tion, perhaps, forces upon them the mag. 
nificent calm of self-contemplation. Dat- 
ing as they do from a city in the very 
centre of the universe, being as each one 
is (unto himself) the centre thereof, it is 
but natural that the jars which shake the 
circumference should in no wise disturb 
the equilibrium of their self-admiring 
poise. There they rest, with one fine eye 
turned inward upon the profundities of 
inner life, and the other fixed with Argus 
watchfulness upon the grace of their stat- 
uesque pose, for in Asgard no violation, 
of the harmonies is for a moment tolerat- 
ed. Self-consciousness pervades those 
apostles to the very hem of their garment, 
to the very drooping of their fringes. 

While theirs is an exceptional case in 
this respect, (as in all others) we do not 
deny that they may have their moral uses. 
Such self-enjoyment reaches the sublime; 
it has a touch of the heroic peculiar to 
the courts of Asgard or Olympus, though 
hardly to be found in any revealed idea 
of paradise. 

Closely connected with obedience and 
simplicity, comes the repose of trust. 
This is not always a reliance upon the 
personal and special providence of God, 
though its highest development must be, 
but it is a conscious faith in the stability 
and permanence of moral causation, more 
invariable, more enduring, more exact, 
than any physical law. It is an acknow- 
ledgment of a power unseen, yet all-per- 
vading, which, to the ancients, became a 
pitiless fate, a relentless Nemesis, but 
which, to a world reclaimed by a con- 
scious redemption, becomes the sublimest 
revelation of divine nature, The popular 
and almost superstitious idea of special 
providences has done much toward di- 
verting attention from the method of di- 
vine government; it has almost put out 
of sight that consistent mode of divine 
activity by the operation of determined 
laws, which we name the process of na- 
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ture, whether physical, intellectual, or 
moral. This system involves a care for 
the individual, for, with entire omniscience, 
each detail is fitted to the mighty plan— 
the individual and the general are merci- 
fully harmonized—each is complete in the 
other. The one is not sacrificed, nor is 
the other violated. In forgetting the man- 
ner of divine government, we lose sight 
of the spectacle of the patience of nature, 
developing its ends gradually, and from 
age to age, and exhibiting, thereby, the 
unvarying constancy of divine purpose ; 
a revelation more august, even, than the 
miracles vouchsafed to our unbelief, in 
which nature is, indeed, transcended, but 
never contradicted. 

Every great crisis, therefore, is but the 
fullness of causation, implied in the phrase 
“its hour has come,” and as its approach 
has been hidden and in a manner unper- 
ceived, so the end is indeed the consum- 
mation of all its causes gathering within 
it, as in a focus, the intensity of all. It 
was a recognition of this great fact that 
peculiarly fitted Mr. Lincoln for the place 
he held. He was aware he was not call- 
ed to create events—a single man never 
does that. He felt, he knew he was not 
commissioned to control and guide the 
national emergency, but only to interpret 
it, walking deliberately, and step by step, 
in the path it indicated, recognizing that 
it was a mighty Apocalypse for the heal- 
ing of the nation, acknowledging that 
events were rushing on with a momentum 
which no man could stay, but assured 
that they were controlled by law, and 
mastered by Him who holds the ocean in 
the hollow of his hand. Soothed in the 
midst of his troubled official life by the 
quietness of trust, he saw the dawning of 
peace for which he longed, and was called 
hence to his heavenly reward and rest. 

The time for crimination and recrimina- 
tion between political parties, in regard 
to the origin of the war, is well-nigh pass- 
ed, and we are beginning to know that 
the strife, the very parties themselves, 
grew organically from the conflicting prin- 
ciples in the very foundations of the gov- 
ernment, and we fervently pray that the 
lesson of the mightiness of moral law may 
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not be lost upon the people. May they 
never forget it as an active and vitalizing 
force, controlling the action of the world, 
be the people never so unquiet, bringing 
upon the disobedient war and desolations, 
but for the children of the kingdom, mak- 
ing their “‘ mountains peace, and their lit- 
tle hills righteousness.” We did not say 
conferring these blessings upon the per- 
fect nation, for but one kingdom can lay 
claim to that reward, but we spoke of a 
nation which professedly needs the guid- 
ance of law, which, seeking the truth, and 
acting the law they live by without fear, 
passes on to its great destiny in the vast 
progressions of moral right. 

And growing out of this reverent ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of law, 
comes that just self-estimation which, ac- 
knowledging the general purpose and its 
own powers, perceives its own relation 
to the mighty plan, and accepts its ap- 
pointed place, whether high or low, with 
humble thankfulness, finding weakness 
compensated for in the great community, 
and perceiving that strength is bestowed, 
to make one so far as he is mightiest, the 
“ servant of all.’ This calm self-measure- 
ment, joined with a knowledge of the ex- 
tent and value of resources, confers the 
finishing dignity of repose in action. This 
proper estimation of his forces and re- 
sources, was the foundation of that per- 
sistent, inveterate firmness, almost obsti- 
nacy, with which General Grant has con- 
ducted his campaigns. What lessons of 
self-knowledge were taught in that Wilder- 
ness into which he led his host to contend, 
as did his Master with incorporate rebel- 
lion; what foresight, in those weary nine 
months in which he held his grasp upon 
the foe; and when the instant came, what 
reliance in the stroke that uncovered the 
rebel capital ; and, finally, what assurance 
in the succinct reply that flashed back 
assent to Sheridan’s desire to “ press” 
the enemy! But this just perception of 
moral and physical relations will also be- 
stow the repose of magnanimity, so op- 
posed to the critical spirit of the age. 
This is a greatness of spirit which scorns 
to note the motes upon the sun; which 
perceives that sympathy alone evokes the 
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real secrets.of being. This is a certain 
largeness of vision which, seeing the vast 
systems of truth and moral law, has a 
heart lifted above the considerations of 
personal resentment or revenge. Perhaps 
this lesson is never so truly learned as by 
personal injuries. 

There is something magnificent in the 
magnanimity of the American people in 
the hour of victory—we could scarcely 
call itthe hour of triumph. Mr. Lincoln's 
second Inaugural address was an expo- 
nent of the entire national feeling ; it was 
humble, prayerful, almost sad: with no 
boastfulness of spirit, simple, and awed 
by the grandeur of the approaching end. 
Even Wall street, which we name the 
temple of Mammon, received the tidings 
of victory with reverent hosannas, in 
exuberance of feeling hardly excited by 
the anticipated decline in gold, or advance 
of the national stocks. In faci, this spirit 
of forgiveness seemed to ignore the sense 
of injury in the disrupted state, the starv- 
ed soldiery, the buried armies, until a 
voice called by a mighty crime, that jus- 
tice must be inviolate, that there are sac- 
rifices of mercy which will be refused, 
that there are sins which no earthly tri- 
bunal is competent to pardon. 

But under the shadow of this great af- 
fliction, stunned, struck dumb, the nation 
has quietly and reverently taken up its 
duty, leaving all bitterness, all enmity, 
as is usual, with the aggressors. It may 
be said we may well be humble with our 
cause gained; we are humble, because 
the cause is not ours, but God’s and hu- 
manity’s. As the struggle had scarcely 
a personal issue for one of the Northern 
soldiers—except as every man is an in- 
corporate member of the state—so in its 
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success they reap no visible personal re- 
ward ; still, when they come with their 
tattered banners, when they come with 
laurel wreaths that shall never die, with 
garlands which will be renewed by each 
succeeding generation, they bring with 
them from under the cloud a brightness 
which shows God has been with them, 
revealing to them personal truths, while 
by them He has bestowed a benediction 
for all time. To the people who have re- 
mained behind the army, pouring out 
their treasure for its support, grieving at 
its sorrows, glorying in its heroism, and 
thanking God for its victories; to those 
who. could only suffer, as well as the 
strong-hearted, has God been present, up- 
holding and strengthening them, while 
he pressed home to them the bitter lesson 
that redemption must be born of sorrow, 
that all glorious harvests must be sown 
in weakness and with tears, before they 
can be raised in power. But the purifi- 
cation once wrought, we “ forget the sor- 
row for joy” and thanksgiving that we 
have seen the salvation of the Lord. 

If nothing has now been said of the in- 
tellectual traits of repose, it is because of 
an increasing conviction that all illumina- 
tion, both to mind and heart, must come 
through the moral and religious faculty, 
by which God is revealed to the individ- 
ual and to the nation ; because of an in- 
creasing certainty, that this moral intelli- 
gence far transcends in power and pene- 
tration the intellectual faculty to which 
it is analogous. This is the very princi- 
ple of immortality in the soul, which be- 
stows all worthiness in life, all dignity in 
death, and the everlasting reward in the 
vast hereafter. 


—_————————————_ 2 


THE PRAYER OF A BUSY MAN. 


O Lorp! with toil our days are filled; 
They rarely leave us free, 

Or give us space to seek for grace 
In happy thoughts of thee. 


Yet hear us, little though we ask : 
Oh! leave us not alone ; 


In every thought, and word, and task, 
Be near us, though unknown. 


Still lead us, wandering in the dark, 
Still send us heavenly food, 

And mark, as none on earth can mark, 
Our struggle to be good. 





The Bare-Footed Children. 


THE BARE-FOOTED CHILDREN. 


Poor Paul and Franzina came to the 
door and knocked. They were cold and 
bare-footed, and wanted shoes and stock- 
ings; they were hungry, and wanted 
bread, and their little hearts were break- 
ing with grief, for they were orphans in 
a strange land. Franzina cast her eyes 
down, and drew her shawl tighter about 
her shoulders, and Paul twined his arm 
around her and kept his tears back, but 
his heart beat hard against his breast. 

The beautiful lady in the blue dress, 
with gold bracelets on her wrists and 
pearls in her hair, stood just within the 
door, and to Paul she looked splendid as 
the pictures he had seen of queens in pic- 
ture-books; but when she ordered the 
servant to send him and his poor little 
sister away, it seemed to him that the 
beauty faded from her face; then he kept 
his tears back no longer. The splendid 
lady, whose name was Maud, wanted no 
bare-footed urchins on her doorstep ; she 
would have nothing so ugly near her, and 
this was her birth-day, and friends were 
coming to rejoice with her. 

Two desolate little children went weep- 
ing away from her door ; but the smile on 
Mand’s red lip was as bright as ever as 
she said to herself: ‘I am rich, and beau- 
tiful, and just seventeen !” 

Ah! Maud did not know that, as the 
orphans turned away, a shadow fell on 
the face of the sweet beautiful Angel that 
ever walked by her side, the angel that 
was not less her mother now than when 
for the first and last and only time she 
had kissed her baby lips, and died, just 
Seventeen years ago. 

An Angel watched over the little orphan 
children too, their ever fond and loving 
mother. The hands of her body that had 
clothed those little feet in warm stockings 
last winter, now mouldered low in a pau- 
per’s grave, but the spirit hands rested 
oft in gentle caresses on the sunny hair 
of the dear heads, and it was at their 
touch the grief melted into tears and the 
sad hearts were relieved ; then they talk- 
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ed about that mother in heaven till they 
half forgot how cold they were, and walk- 
ed on not dreaming, sweet innocents, that 
she was with them. 

Now, when the children had stopped 
at the door of the beautiful Maud, it was 
Carl Bremen, the artist, standing near by, 
saw the look on Maud’s face and heard 
her words as she had them driven away, 
and into his heart, so “tender and true,” 
their anguish swept like a flood, and in- 
stead of passing through that doorway to 
join the birth-day revelers, he followed 
the little ones. 

And very near to him, even then, there 
leaned a radiant Angel, one who, when 
she had worn a mortal form, had been 
his sister, had slept in the same little bed 
with him, and was called Angela. It was 
for her sake now that the beauty of the 
sunny-haired Franzina touched him, and 
he said to himself, as he looked at Paul: 
“‘ What a brave, kind brother! So, had my 
sister Angela lived, and we been orphans, 
would I have tenderly cared for her!” 
Then the angel sister kissed him, and 
he knew it not, but only felt his soul. 
was lifted up, and he spoke in a voice 
that his goodness made like music, and 
invited the orphans to his own home, and. 
taking their hands, he led them there, and. 
henceforth it was their home also. 

Maud, when the birth-day guests as- 
sembled, missed the presence of the young. 
artist, and she was not happy, and when 
again they met, she felt that the smile 
that mantled on her red lip sent no thrill 
of joy to the heart of Carl Bremen. And 
Carl and Maud, once such dear friends, 
had long months of estrangement between 
them, and sighed as their thoughts dwelt 
upon each other—but there was light be- 
yond! 

Maud’s eighteenth birth-day came, and 
Carl came with it, bringing her a gift—a 
finely-wrought painting of two bare-footed 
children knocking at a door—and Maud 
found that lovely in a picture that in re- 
ality was driven from her presence. And 
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then, her Angel leaning over her, she re- 
membered the sunny hair and the sweet 
faces, and she wept while Carl told their 
story ; and while she wept, her face gain- 
ed a beauty it never had before, while 


GLEANINGS FROM OCEAN 


Arovnp the ship and on deck all was 
bustle and confusion—the captain with 
his bills of health and bills of lading ; the 
steward with his culinary implements, 
his bread, and his meat, and his meal; 
the mates and the men all busy in getting 
ready for sea. I went down into the 
cabin. For a moment I stood like one in 
adream. Then I was followed by friends 
from whom I was to be long separated 
by the wide, wide sea. She was there 
who had summoned all her fortitude to 
see me depart. She made up my bed in 
the hammock. Her hand smoothed the 
pillow which had smoothed for me so 
many of the rough ways of life. Who 
would do it for me henceforth? 

One sad farewell—it might be the last 
—and the cable was taken in, the sails 
hoisted, and we were standing out to sea. 
I watched for the last look of those on 
shore. Some waved their handkerchiefs, 
others kissed their hands—one could do 
neither—and soon all faded from my 
sight in the distance. 

Our vessel, engaged in the Mediterra- 
nean fruit-trade, was the gallant bark 
Turk, perfectly sea-worthy, requiring, as 
the sailors say, “just pumping enough to 
keep her sweet.” The captain was a Cape 
Cod man, and “a driver.” He was al- 
ways courteous and accommodating to the 
passengers, but a despot, though not un- 
kind, to the crew. He was a member of 
the church, but in a slight storm would 
swear a little, and in a gale, a good deal. 
He was also a temperance man in prin- 
ciple, though in practice he was half-seas 
over before we were six hours from port. 
We felt, however, no great concern at 
that kind of fast sailing, for the first mate, 
a noble fellow, true to his trust as the 
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three angels, the mother of Maud, the mo- 
ther of the orphans, and the sister of Carl, 
stood with linked hands and smiled above 
them. 


LIFE. 


needle to the pole, sent the disabled cap- 
tain below, and took charge of the ship 
himself. 

There is something in the feeling that 
we are on the sea, strikingly suited to 
impress a sense of one’s entire depend- 
ance on God. If there is really no more 
danger, there is certainly more appearance 
of it, and more sensibility to what there 
is. We miss the accompaniments and 
associations of safety, by which we are 
surrounded on the land; the firm earth, 
secure dwellings, the quiet pillow, and 
attendant friends. We have, instead, the 
yielding, treacherous sea all around us— 
are every moment rocked by its billows 
and driven by the winds. If you lay 
your head upon your pillow, the destroy- 
ing element gurgles dismally or dashes 
furiously at your very ear. All this, at 
least to one unaccustomed to sea-life, 
tends to bring God very near. 

80th. A letter to-day from my little 
daughter, requesting me to bring her 
home some shells and some flowers. It 
was a happy device of one ever thought- 
ful for my comfort—this idea of a marine 
post-office that we carry along with us, 
for the delivery of such charming epistles 
from time to time. 

Last night we encountered a strong gale 
from the south-east, and were obliged to 
take in all sails, and let her drift. My 
feelings can be imagined, when, after the 
captain, mate, and all hands had been 
called, and were laboring for hours, the 
captain came down and summoned the 
steward to get up and “lighten the ship.” 
Then I thought the peril must be great. 
For some time I lay listening to the pro- 
cess of casting out the cargo, but was re- 
lieved when the steward returned, by 
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learning that he had been called to re- 
light the lamp in the binnacle, which had 
gone out. 

It was a sublime sight this morning, to 
see the waves rising round me like liquid 
mountains, and rolling under the ship, 
tossing and heaving her as if she were a 
mere feather. I felt the beauty of David’s 
description of a storm, in the one hun- 
dred and seventh Psalm, as I had never 
done before: ‘‘ For He commandeth and 
raiseth up the stormy wind, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof. They mount up 
to the heavens, they go down again to 
the depths.” Of the rolling and pitching 
of the ship, there has not been one mo- 
ment’s cessation since we put to sea. Now 
she turns on one side, so as to throw us 
all to the opposite side; then we are 
thrown as violently back again, unless 
we brace ourselves with all our arms, 
and hands, and feet. We are seated, or 
are trying to be, at dinner; the dishes 
are some of them lashed on to the table, 
others are dancing about like a top. Now 
a sudden pitch—the captain seizes the 
soup-tureen and the platter of meat—off 
on to the floor goes the bread-tray—I have 
as much as I can do to keep on my seat 
and attend to my plate; S. spills his dish 
into his lap, and away goes Mr. D.’s upon 
the floor. 

Let one picture to himself an old-fash- 
ioned cradle, that rocks lengthwise and 
sidewise at the same time; large enough 
for a table to be spread inside, and for the 
eaters to sit around it and attempt to eat 
while it is rocking both ways at once, and 
he will have a very good idea of our eat- 
ing processes as they are sometimes car- 
ried on. 

Nov. 9th. Lat. 42°, lon. 18°30’. The 
sea presents a blue, watery pavement, 
over which a few gentle ripples are sweet- 
ly gliding. On all sides, an unvarying, 
boundless horizon of sky-kissing sea sur- 
rounds us— 


“Colum undique, et undique pontus,” 


We move onward, and onward, and on- 
ward, but never reach it. This wonder- 
ful abyss of waters! Always changing, 
yet always the same. The eldest daugh- 
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ter of time, it is ever new, and fresh, and 
young. 
“ Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 


Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now.” 


17th. A beautiful Sabbath morning— 
more pleasant for the sight of our mother 
earth; “Land! land!” being the cry as 
morning dawned upon us, the dim out- 
lines of which, the first time for twenty- 
eight days, now fell upon our sight. It 
was the coast of Portugal. Cape St. Vin- 
cent is a solid rock, of triangular shape, 
shooting out into the sea, and forming an 
even surface on the top, with square-cut 
sides. The light-house is built on the 
ruins of an old baronial castle, and the 
religion of the country is indicated by the 
arrangement of the lights in the form of a 
cross. The whole coast seems uninhab- 
ited. We could discover no signs of hu- 
man dwellers, except the light-house, and 
a little hut near it. Poor papal, priest- 
ridden Portugal! May Christ bring thee 
speedy deliverance ! 

18th. Here we are, becalmed between 
St. Vincent and Gibraltar. The sea is 
smooth and beautiful as a pavement of 
blue marble. Our good ship lies lazily on 
the still waters, moving scarcely half an 
inch an hour ; the sails hang idly upon the 
yards, and flap and flaunt in a don’t-care 
spirit amongst the rigging. A calm at 
sea! Oh! how it tires one, and tries his 
patience! Head-winds are tolerable in 
comparison—yes, enjoyable. There is 
some life, some character in them. Be- 
sides, the stanch ship will shrewdly tack, 
and draw them toits service, and so as good 
as go right in their very teeth. But a 
breathless, dead calm—she can do nothing 
with it; she can only stand still and wait. 


“ Day after day, day after aay, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


. 9th. We have been lying near the 
scene of that naval conflict—the battle of 
Trafalgar—where Romanic France and 
Spain met in deadly strife Saxon England 
under Nelson. When the wounded here 
was told that the victory was complete, 
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*t Now,” he said, ‘“‘I am satisfied; thank 
God, I have done my duty,” and then ex- 
pired. Yes, to his country he had nobly 
done his duty. But how much broader 
is the world than one’s country, and how 
much higher and purer is God’s law 
than codes of honor or constitutional en- 
actments ! 

20th, After thirty-one days of ocean- 
life, we are now in the Straits of Gibra]- 
tar. Affica is on one hand, and Europe 
on the other. By the light of the moon, 
which shines out serenely through the 
fleecy clouds, we catch a view of the bold 
outlines on either side. The far-famed 
Pillars of Hercules are the Rock of Gib- 
raltar on the European side, and Ape’s 
Hill on the African. At the same mo- 
ment, my eye rests upon the two conti- 
nents—the land of Ham and of Japheth. 

21st. We are now in the Historical Sea 
—the sea of ancient exploits, on which 
Egypt and Carthage, Greece and Rome, 
have struggled, and which has borne the 
fleets of Tarshish, Tyre, and Sidon, The 
high mountains of Granada, in Spain, are 
on our left, from the fastnesses of which 
papal bigotry drove out the Moors—a race 
of far nobler men than their proud mas- 
ters. The evacuated country has never 
regained its old prosperity. It has since 
been sinking into a factious, ignorant, and 
effeminate condition, degraded by the in- 
cubus of a religion that suppresses free 
thought and speech, and that cheats the 
people out of the spirit of godliness, by 
forcing them to be satisfied with its life- 
less forms. Spain is dead. Only the Spirit 
of God can revive her. Give her the Bi- 
ble; that is what she needs. Teach her 
to read it as God's book—above the fa- 
thers—above the grandfathers—as more 
than the Pope or Councils, or Pope and 
Councils ; as God’s gift and guide to his 
church, and thence, in doctrine and dis- 
cipline, above the church. Give her this, 
and with the spirit from on high, she will 
return to more than her former greatness 
and freedom. 

22d. Thirty-five days from Boston, and 
we are still five hundred miles from 
Messina, and almost becalmed. How an- 
alogous to the course of the Christian is 
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the progress of a ship through the path- 
less deep! The chart and the compass 
are to the one, what the Bible and the 
love of God in the heart are to the other. 
The chart marks the ship’s course, lays 
down the shoals, and rocks, and islands, 
and quicksands, and gives the track of 
safe sailing. Such is the Bible to the 
Christian mariner. As the compass points 
to the pole-star, and thus indicates the 
ship’s course, so divine love in the heart, 
from every part of the great ocean of 
time, points to Christ as the central at- 
traction and the “morning star.” By 
the log-line, measuring her rate of move- 
ment, we obtain the ship’s progress to- 
ward her destined port. So, by self-ex- 
amination, and a careful noting of aberra- 
tions—a sort of spiritual ‘‘ dead-reckon- 
ing ”’—the Christian may learn something 
of his position and progress. As, in navi- 
gation, all the estimates of latitude and 
longitude are obtained from @ sight of the 
sun, so, in this moral navigation, it is only 
by a view of the Sun of Righteousness 
that our true spiritual bearings and rate of 
progress can be gained. By this method 
we have no allowance to make for varia- 
tions of the compass, or obliquity of di- 
rection, but all is clear, and precise, and 
certain. And as the ship can not move 
without the breezes of heaven, no more 
can the Christian gain an inch of progress 
without the breath of God’s Spirit. May 
every day bring me more into that course 
of life which ends in the celestial moorings, 
where the breezes are all balmy, and the 
waters all tranquil, and the sun shines 
with the unclouded brightness of heaven. 

23d. This vast Mediterranean is lower, 
by several hundred feet, than the Atlan- 
tic, and is constantly receiving, through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the influx of its 
mighty waters. At the other extremity, 
the Black Sea, with all its tributaries, 
rushes through the beautiful Bosphorus, 
into the Marmora, and both these, through 
the Dardanelles, go to meet the waters of 
the Atlantic in this “great sea.” The 
Nile, too, comes down from the mountains 
of Abyssinia, flooding the Delta in the 
rainy season, distributing fertility and 
gladness, and is lost in this same watery 
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abyss. Thus, too, the Rhone, and other 
rivers from Europe—all these mighty and 
minute feeders—have, for ages, been bent 
on filling this vast reservoir, But they 
have not succeeded. It is not full, nor is 
it filling. Yet not a drop runs out of it. 
You sail all around its shores, but find 
not a single outlet. What becomes of 
the immense body of water that thus 
flows into it? Solomon, who was a fine 
naturalist, as well as poet and philoso- 
pher, states this fact and its explanation. 
“All the rivers run into the sea, yet the 
sea is not full. Unto the place whence 
the rivers come, thither they return.” 
The only outlet is into the air by evapo- 
ration. The atmosphere from the deserts 
of Africa, robbed of its natural moisture 
by contact with the burning sands, comes 
sweeping down upon the Mediterranean 
in those terrible siroccos, and drinks up 
its waters with a rapidity that counterbal- 
ances all its inlets. Thus freighted, it is 
borne over into Europe, and driven back- 
ward to the mountain regions of Africa, 
where its vapory burden is condensed 
into clouds, and descends in showers to 
replenish the rivers and refresh and fertil- 
ize the hill-sides and valleys. Thus this 
peculiar sea, occupying the great central 
basin between the three continents, has 
stood for ages, a faithful sentinel, guard- 
ing the fair fields of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia from the hot breath of sun- 
burnt, dark, mysterious Africa. 

26th. The island of Sicily is now in full 
view—the land which, for nearly forty 
days, we have been seeking. Cape St. 
Vito, the south-western extremity, is a 
high promontory, and the north-west coast 
is, to appearance, only a range of high and 
barren rocks, bold in their dim outline, 
but beautiful in the enchantment which 
distance lends them. 

The fabulous origin of Sicily is not 
without significance in its volcanic fea- 
tures, Jupiter, being angry with Vulcan, 
buried him in the sea, placing over him 
three vast mountains, to keep him down, 
The eruptions of Etna are caused by his 
struggles, and the operations of his forge, 
belching out continually smoke and flame 
and red-hot lava. 
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In passing Cape St. Vincent, we re- 
ceived on board a passenger, in whom we 
were all soon interested. It was a little 
bird which the wind had driven from the 
land, and which took refuge with us, It 
soon became very tame, and though it 
could not speak much of our English, or 
we understand much of its Portuguese, 
yet there was easily established an inter- 
course between us, by which we enjoyed 
its songs, and it seemed assured of our 
friendship and protection. It soon learn- 
ed its way down into the cabin. It would 
light on the table, and then on my shoul- 
der, and looking into my face, would talk 
and sing to me asif it were a kindred 
spirit, relieving its loneliness by trying to 
share mine. Sad was the hour, when, 
coming on deck this morning, a few feath- 
ers were all that were left to us of our 
musical companion. By the swinish pro- 
pensities of a certain troublesome quadru- 
ped on board, it had been killed and de- 
voured. We were denied the sad pleasure 
of giving it a burial in the deep, but we 
had our satisfaction on the offender—not 
vindictive, but retributive; the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the highest penalty known 
to the law pronounced upon his guilty 
pig-ship—he must be killed, and roasted, 
and eaten. In the execution of the last 
clause of the sentence, I participated, not 
quite, however, with the exquisite delight 
of Charles Lamb, who eulogizes roast-pig 
as “the most delicate of all the delicacies 
of the whole mundus edibilis.” 

27th. We are passing the Aolians—a 
cluster of volcanic islands, shooting up out 
of the water. Some of them are nearly 
in the form of a sugar-loaf, and at this 
distance—four or five miles—luxuriously 
blue and lovely. Stromboli, which we 
are just now passing, wears by day, with 
graceful ease, her white cap of smoke, 
which crimps and curls round her matron- 
like, majestic brow. Her night-cap is of 
a bright red, which she always puts on at 
dusk, and takes off at dawn. To the 
sailors, she is as a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. 

We have now a nearer view of these 
most singular islands, The little stone 
huts, as they rise one above another, on 
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the sides of the steep mountain, with a 
few green shrubs and trees, and a little 
thin soil, have quite a picturesque appear- 
ance. One of these islands is a straight 
pillar, resembling, at a distance, a ship 
under full sail. The cluster takes its 
name from the fable that Molus, the king 
of the winds, here held his empire. 


- “loca foeta furentibus austris, 
Hic vasto rex olus antro, 
Luctantes ventos tempestates sonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis carcere frenat.” 


Dec. ist. We reached Messina this 
morning. ‘So he bringeth them to their 
destined haven.” From the distance, the 
coast of Sicily appears rough and sterile, 
but on a nearer view, signs of fertility and 
cultivation present themselves. Cottages 
are scattered along on the mountain-side, 
er nestle into villages by the shore. The 
air is balmy and soft as summer, and the 
vine-clad hills are green as spring, and 
the groves of oranges and lemons are 
fragrant and golden with rich, ripe fruit. 
Our bark dropped along down the straits 
with the current, leaving Scylla on one 
hand and Charybdis on the other, cele- 
brated more in the poetic horrors that 
Virgil has ascribed to them, than for any 
thing perilous in themselves. 

In coming nearer to the city, I had my 
first view of the Sabbath in a purely papal 
country. The noise of the coopers, the 
firing of muskets, the drill of the military, 
and the week-day appearance of the whole 
town, indicated that they did not “re- 
member the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” 
Still, of the form of godliness, there was 
enough, and more than enongh. The 
ringing of bells, of all sizes and sounds, 
from cow-bells upward, made the most 
unharmonious music, and from the rapid 
manner of-ringing them, resembled much 
more an alarm of fire than a solemn call 
to worship. 

It was the “ Virgin Mary’s day,” she 
being the patron divinity of the Sicilians; 
and its occurrence on Sunday gave great 
additional sacredness to the Sabbath. A 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired from 
the citadel in honor of the mother of Je- 
sus, at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, as 
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if she were some Joan of Arc, or other 
celebrated military character. Cannon 
booming, bells ringing, flags flying, pro- 
cessions moving, drums beating, candles 
burning, priests chanting—these were 
the expressive symbols of worship which 
marked the superior homage paid to the 
human mother, above that rendered to 
the divine Son. As we were not permit- 
ted to go into the city, being in quaran- 
tine, we attended religious service at the 
Lazaretto. The assembly occupied the 
yard, or central court. The chapel was 
at one end, and the priest’s station—an 
altar—projected out so that he could be 
seen by all. As I witnessed the variety 
and richness of the apparel, the long, 
black tunic, the white robes, the gaudy 
pallium, the ribbons and gildings, and 
fringes and jewels, and the various chang. 
es that took place during the service, I 
could not help inquiring of myself: ‘Is 
this a minister of Christ? If so, where 
does he find authority for the use of all 
these trinkets and gewgaws as a part of 
divine service ?” 

But what did this priest do for the in- 
struction of his poor auditors? He rang 
a little bell, fell upon one knee, rose up, 
crossed himself, turned to the picture of 
the Virgin, bowed, rang the bell, and mut- 
tered something in an unknown tongue, 
so indistinctly that it could not have been 
understood had it been in our own, Then 
he rang the little bell again, crossed him- 
self, bowed to the Virgin, turned his back 
to the people, chanted a little, consecrated 
the wafer and elevated it, drank three 
glasses of wine, wiped the glasses, and 
rang the large bell. And thus ended the 
service, Meantime, the scene outside, 
among the auditors, or I should say spec- 
tators—for there was nothing to hear— 
was almost grotesque. People from many 
nations, and in diverse costumes, were 
assembled, some kneeling on one knee, 
some on both, and some standing. Some 
were counting their beads, some had none 
to count, and a few did not believe that 
counting beads was worshiping God. A 
small number appeared devout, of whom 
I trust some were really so. But with 
most it was an evident task—work to 
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which they submitted because of the in- 
dulgence it procured them in their courses 
of sin. Still the sight of my fellow-men 
in attitudes of professed worship has an 
interest which forbids ridicule or levity. 
I instinctively uncovered my head, when 
this, which I can not help calling farce, 
commenced. I longed to tear away the 


“WILT 


Wir thou stand by me through life, 
Lady mine ? 

Wilt thou pour the tranquil river 
Of thy life 

Into mine, that surges ever 
White with strife ? 

Wilt thou, open-hearted giver, 

Give thyself, to fail me never, 
Friend and wife ? 

Cooler pulse in life’s long fever, 

Loftier soul for high endeavor, 

Mine by ties time can not sever, 

Share with me life’s gall and wine, 
Lady mine ! 


Wilt thou stand by me through woe, 
Lady mine ? 

When the dreary winter brings 
Only snow, 

When the birds of joy their wings 
Spread and go, 

When of all these happy things 

Not one in our covert sings, 
May I know 

That thy strong love can sustain 

Sorrow’s overwhelming strain ? 

Wilt thou soothe me in my pain 

With that sunny smile of thine, 
Lady mine? 


Wilt thou stand by one through shame, 
Lady mine? 

Will thy steadfast loving last 
Just the same, 

When the changing world shall cast 
Scorn and blame 

On my present and my past ? 


Wilt Thou? 
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bandages with which a selfish and dark- 
ening priesthood have blindfolded these 
poor victims of ignorance and superstition, 
and to let the sweet light of the Gospel 
shine into their minds; to throw away 
these indigestible ‘stones,’ and to give 
to them the simple bread of life. 


THOU ®” 


If its calumny shall blast 
Name and fame, 
Wilt thou lose thy loving pride ? 
Wilt thou coldly turn aside, 
Half-suspicious, doubtful-eyed ? 
Or wilt trust the brighter shine, 
Lady mine ? 


Wilt thou stand by one in death, 
Lady mine ? 
Will that strong heart never quail 
When my breath 
And my dying pulses fail, 
And beneath 
Lies the dark of death’s cold vale, 
Whose thick vapors, damp and pale, 
Slowly wreathe 
Round my brow, thy dear face hiding ? 
Oh! wilt thou, with love abiding, 
Teach my soul thy own confiding ? 
Comfort me with hope divine, 
Lady mine ? 


Say not, “‘ Until death us part,” 
Lady mine ! 
For upon the heavenly shore 
Will my heart 
Know thee, love thee more and more. 
Not apart 
Shall we learn celestial lore, 
Understand the days of yore, 
Heaven’s clear chart 
Making plain life’s half-known scheme. 
Oh! it is no fading dream, 
Fuller life beyond death’s stream { 
Say, ‘‘Forever I am thine,” 
Lady mine! 
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THE AUTHOR OF ANNIE LAURIE. 


“ Bacu heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang Annie Laurie.”"—Bayarp TaYLor. 


Awone the nations of the earth, none 
have produced such an array of sweet and 
simple melodies, that linger round the 
heart like the memories of childhood, as 
the country of Bruce and Burns, of Wal- 
lace and Sir Walter Scott. Her lays are 
heard in every land. The traveler over 
the plains of India, the mountains of Mex- 
ico, or the remotest Pacific isles, can tell 
the same story which the Englishman told, 
who heard, two hundred years ago, the 
song of Bothwell Banks sung by the 
wayside in Palestine. The songs of Scot- 
land have invaded every land, and are 
as ubiquitous as the canny Scot himself, 
who is to be found in every habitable por- 
tion of the globe, and, according to Syd- 
ney Smith’s paradox, “is never at home 
except when abroad.” Some one tells the 
story of a tourist who had met Scotchmen 
everywhere, and who, with the hope of 
getting rid of them for a time, ascended 
an Egyptian pyramid, but on reaching 
the summit, was accosted by an Ayrshire 
man, who held out his mull, and said: 
“Will you tak’ a pinch of snuff?” 
Equally good is the anecdote of a Scotch 
traveler, who discovered a Grand Vizier 
of Turkey to be an old schoolmate, by 
his asking, when ushered into his pre- 
sence: “‘ Weel, Sandy, how are all the folk 
in Aberdeen ?” 

Every district of Scotland has its poet ; 
every solitary castle and stream, every 
mountain and glen, every bank and brae 
and burn, its song—songs that will live 
until we all stand together in those “‘ tem- 
ples not built with hands.” How won- 
derful to contemplate the hallowing influ- 
ence of genius! A poet touches a tree, 
a flower, or murmuring brook, and it is 
no longer the thing it was, but an object 
set apart forever for admiration and wor- 
ship. And while duchesses and other 
titled dames, have gone down to dust and 
oblivion, the name and memory of High- 


land Mary, of Annie Laurie and Jeanie 
Morrison, are embalmed in deathless song, 
as imperishable as the heath-covered hills 
of their native land. 

The song of Annie Laurie is gener- 
ally considered a jilius nullius, but has 
sometimes been attributed to Burns, as 
is the case with another of the author's 
exquisite compositions, The Land o’ the 
Leal. In the Memoirs of Thomas Hood, 
edited by his children, I find the follow- 
ing passage: “ During his last illness, 
he was at times delirious with pain; 
his mind was ordinarily quiet and tran- 
quil, and these times seemed, like tran- 
sient mists, though hiding for a time, to 
clear off effectually at last. We shall 
never forget one night when his mind 
was wandering in this way, his repeating 
Burns’s lovely words : 

‘I’m fading awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean ! 
I'm fading awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal ! 


‘But weep na’, my ain Jean, 
The world’s care’s in vain, Jean ; 
We'll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o’ the leal.’ 


No one could listen to this without 
tears, coming from the frail, feeble form 
that was fading so fast, and uttered with 
a touching tone, to which the wandering 
mind gave additional pathos.” This pas- 
sage has been extracted without word 
or comment by various literary journals 
whose editors are seldom found tripping 
in such matters. The lines quoted were 
never seen by Burns, having been written 
many years after the green turf was grow- 
ing over his grave. They occur in that 
exquisite and tender lay, The Land 0’ 
the Leal, which appeared in the early 
part of the present century, and was 
written by Carolina Oliphant, who was, 
from her great beauty, better known in 
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her native district as “the flower of 
Strathern.” She was born in the county 
of Perth, July sixteenth, 1766, at the 
family mansion of Gask. Her ancestors 
were devoted Jacobites. The paternal 
grandfather of Carolina Oliphant attended 
Prince Charles Edward during his disas- 
trous campaign of 1745-'6, and his wife 
indicated her sympathy in the cause, by 
cutting off a lock of his hair, on the occa- 
sion of the Prince accepting their hospital- 
ity. The lock of hair is still preserved in 
the family. 

Miss Oliphant, whose beauty was equal- 
led by her intellectual attainments and 
her great love of music, had many suit- 
ors for her hand. In June, 1806, she 
was married to William Murray Nairn, of 
the British army, who, in 1824, received 
the family title of Baron Nairn. On the 
ninth of July, 1830, Lady Nairn lost her 
husband. Her only son, born in 1808, 
died in Brussels, where he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, in 1837. Dg- 
prived of both husband and son— the 
latter a young nobleman of great prom- 
ise and singular Christian worth — Lady 
Nairn, though submitting to the dispensa- 
tion of Providence with becoming resigna- 
tion, did not regain her usual buoyancy 
of spirit. She was rapidly falling into 
“the sere, the yellow leaf,” those years 
in which the words of the inspired sage, 
“T have no pleasure in them,” are too often 
called forth by mental trials or bodily in- 
firmities. But she bore up nobly. Dur- 
ing the last years of her life, unfettered by 
worldly ties, she devoted all her energies 
to the service of God and the advance- 
ment of Christian truth. The following 
beautiful ode, breathing a deeply devotion- 
al spirit, was composed by Lady Nairn, in 
her seventy-eighth year : 

“Would you be young again ? 
So would not I— 
One tear to memory given, 
Onward I'd hie. 
Life’s dark flood forded o’er— 
All but at rest on shore— 
Say, would you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh ? 


“Tf you might, would you now 
Retrace your way ? 
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Wander through stormy wilds, 
Faint and astray ? 

Night’s gloomy watches spread, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Hope’s smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward—away. 


“ Where, then, are those dear ones, 

Our joy and delight ? 

Dear and more dear, though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There is the land for me: 

Fly, time—fly speedily ! 
Come, life and light !’’ 


Ere another year had rolled around 
from the time she had written this ode, 
Carolina Baroness Nairn ‘went to the 
home appointed for all living.” She died 
in the family mansion of Gask, on the 
twenty-seventh of October, 1845, at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

Lady Nairn was a prolific writer of 
verse. The Laird o’ Cockpen, and many 
other of her compositions, are among the 
most popular of modern Scottish songs 
and ballads. Except from a few friends, 
she preserved a strict incognita during 
her whole career. The popularity of her 
productions afforded her very great pleas- 
ure, but her extreme diffidence and mod- 
esty shrank from any kind of publicity. 
Some years after her death, the rela- 
tions and literary friends of the Baroness, 
thinking there was no longer any reason 
for withholding from the public the secret 
of the authorship of her numerous charm- 
ing compositions, published an elegant vol- 
ume, entitled Lays from Strathern, by 
Carolina Baroness Nairn, containing about 
a hundred of her songs and ballads, the 
most popular of which are Annie Laurie 
and The Land o’ the Leal—lays that the 
world will not willingly let die. How 
many grim-whiskered soldiers, of the mil- 
lions who went forth during the past four 
years to defend the flag of their fathers, 
have heard of the pure-minded woman 
whose white hand first wrote Maxwelton’s 
Braes are Bonnie? Rally round the Flag, 
Boys, and John Brown’s Body, etc., were 
not oftener sung in bivouac or battle, than 
Annie Laurie. It was the soldiers’ fa- 
vorite song, which I havea hundred times 
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heard in the trenches of Vicksburgh and 
Richmond, in the bayous of Louisiana, 
and on the banks of the Rio Grande; and 
where pipes Cape Horn through frozen 
shrouds, the mariner in his lonely watch 
hums the same sweet song. I append, as 
being less known, The Land o’ the Leal. 
Here it is, glittering with the dews of its 
native heather : 


“T’m wearin’ awa,’ John, 

Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John ; 
I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o” the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, John; 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John ; 
The day’s aye fair 

I the land o’ the leal. 


“Our bonnie bairn’s there, John; 
She was both gude and fair, John; 
And oh! we grudged her sair 

To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last 

I’ the land o’ the leal. 


“‘Sae dear’s that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Oh! dry your glistening e’e, John! 
My soul longs to be free, John; 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


“ On haud ye leal and true, John! 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John ; 
And Ill welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain John, 
This warld’s cares are vain, John ; 
We'll meet, and we'll be fain, 

I the land o’ the leal.” 


Lady Nairn shrank no less from mak- 
ing known to the public her many acts 
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of benevolence, than she did the author- 
ship of her Lays of Strathern. Her con- 
tributions to public as well as private 
charities were very numerous and lib. 
eral. In an address delivered soon after 
her death, the eloquent Dr. Chalmers, re- 
ferring to the exertions which had been 
made for the supply of religious instruc- 
tion in a district of Edinburgh known 
as the West-Port, made the following re 
marks regarding our author: “Let mo 
speak now as to the countenance we have 
received. I am now at liberty to mention 
a very noble benefaction which I receiy- 
ed about a year ago. Inquiry was made 
of me by a lady, mentioning that she had 
a sum at her disposal, and that she wish- 
ed to apply it to charitable purposes; 
and she wanted me to enumerate a list 
of charitable objects in proportion to the 
estimate I had of their value. Accord- 
ingly I furnished her with a scale of 
about five or six charitable objects. The 
highest in the scale were those institu- 
tions which had for their design the 
christianizing of the people at home; and 
I also mentioned to her in connection with 
the christianizing at home, what we were 
doing at the West-Port; and there came 
to me from her, in the course of a day or 
two, no less a sum than £300. She is 
now dead, she is now in her grave, and 
her works do follow her. When she 
gave me this noble benefaction, she laid 
me under strict injunctions of secresy, 
and accordingly I did not mention her 
name to any person; but after she was 
gone, I begged of her nearest heir that I 
might be allowed to proclaim it, because 
I thought that her example, so worthy 
to be followed, might influence others in 
imitating her; and I am happy to say 
that I am now at liberty to state that it 
was Lady Nairn of Perthshire.” 
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“Ni de mortuis nisi bonum,” is an 
oft-quoted maxim that has much em- 
barrassed the honest biographer. In 
many cases where it has been strictly 
obeyed, the result has been a sketch as 
false to the reality as would be a land- 
scape painted with every deep shadow 
left out. Often have biographies of 
domestic saints, and especially of pre- 
cocious children, so falsified realities, 
by exaggeration of virtues and omission 
of failings, that a widely-extended dis- 
trust prevails in regard to such writings 
which is to be lamented. 

And yet, when the great and good de- 
part, every loving heart buries in their 
grave the memory of frailties, and dwells 
only on what was pure and good. To 
avoid this difficulty this sketch is offered, 
not a complete portrait, but only to pre- 
sent portions of the life and character of 
a distinguished lady, whose claims as an 
authoress are surpassed by her private 
virtues, and chiefly those portions which 
offer shining examples, some of them rare 
as they are beautiful. 

The opening period of her life was in a 
humble cottage, in Norwich, Connecticut, 
where her poetic impulses were cherished 
by some of the most picturesque and 
beautiful scenery of our country. Here, 
till womanhood dawned, was hidden a 
“gem of purest ray serene,” when it 
was discovered and appreciated by a 
venerable lady, who now doubtless wears 
the treasure in her heavenly crown. 

The virtue of gratitude was one of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s distinguishing traits, 
and to her latest day the memory of this 
maternal patroness of her early life was 
cherished with the warmest love and ven- 
eration. 

In the family of this aged friend (Mrs. 
Lathrop) she was brought into the so- 
ciety of the most distinguished men of 
our country. Here also she met her de- 
voted friend and patron, Daniel Wads- 
worth, whose wealth and family placed 
him at the head of society in Hartford, 
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By his influence, she secured a flourish- 
ing school in that city, embracing the 
daughters of most of the leading citizens. 
Soon after, aided by the counsel and criti- 
cism of this warm friend, her first poetical 
effusions were collected in a volume which 
met with general favor. 

At this time, America offered few com- 
petitors for fame in this divine art, and 
soon Lydia Huntley was known all over 
the land as a poetess—a title then borne 
by no other lady in the nation. 

As it respects the enjoyment of earthly 
good, these were the palmy days of her 
life. Cherished as a child in a most 
amiable family, surrounded by all the 
refinements of wealth, the cynosure of 
one of the most polished literary circles 
in the nation, employed in training the 
finest and most influential female minds, 
and the object of their enthusiastic admi- 
ration and love; this was, in after-life, 
often referred to, by her, as the happiest 
period of her life. 

Five years passed in these pleasing 
duties, and then, in 1819, she was mar- 
ried to Charles Sigourney, a gentleman 
of culture and refinement, and a prosper- 
ous merchant. 

Here she assumed the arduous respon- 
sibilities of a step-mother to one son and 
two younger daughters, all under twelve 
years of age. Four or five years after 
this event, the writer, as a teacher of 
young ladies in that city, received a 
poetic effusion, introducing her step- 
daughters to the school, calling them 
her “‘darling buds of hope and love.” 
And during the year that followed, no 
mother seemed more tenderly interested 
or more faithfully devoted to young 
daughters ; while there ever seemed the 
appropriate return of filial love. 

The period from her marriage to her 
husband’s death was that in which her 
literary success culminated, and her po- 
sition as a popular writer was most flat- 
teringly acknowledged. 

Placed by her husband at the head of 
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one of the most beautiful establishments 
in the city, it became the resort of multi- 
tudes of strangers, led to her at once by 
her own wide reputation and the good- 
will of her admiring friends around. 

Her grateful appreciation of this hom- 
age, and her unaffected and’ gracious 
manners, won the hearts of all who 
came, even more than her acknowledged 
genius. By the consent of all, wherever 
she moved, at home or abroad, she was 
a conspicuous object of attention and 
honor. 

It was during this period that the 
writer proposed a literary gathering, in 
which each should personate some dis- 
tinguished character of a given period. 
As the first retinion, the period chosen 
was that of Queen Anne, while by pre- 
vious unanimous choice, the company se- 
lected Mrs. Sigourney as the Queen. Sur- 
rounded by her mimic court, with the 
warriors, statesmen, and literati of that 
brilliant period, her nice appreciation of 
the character she was to enact, and the 
quiet humor with which she exhibited 
the stupidity and weaknesses of her Bri- 
tish Majesty, afforded unbounded mirth 
and admiration to her friends around. 

After her marriage, it was Mrs. Sig- 
ourney’s practice to assemble in a beau- 
tiful grove her former pupils on the an- 
niversary of the commencement of her 
school. At these veinions, she moved 
among them with the air and tenderness 
of a mother, and was wont to address 
them as her children. These pleasing 
festivals were continued till time and 
changes rendered them impossible. 

The reverses of fortune obliged Mr. 
Sigourney, near the close of his life, to 
relinquish the beautiful residence so 
much honored and adorned by the ge- 
nius of his wife. Here her two child- 
ren, @ son and a daughter, were born, 
and spent their early childhood. Her 
poetic farewell and lament on leaving 
this rural home is touching and beauti- 
ful. From this time her residence was 
in a small but picturesque cottage within 
the city limits. 

In 1841, she spent a year in visiting 
the old world. In England and France 
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her reputation preceded her, and she was 
received in the highest literary circles, as 
well as the most select private society, 
with distinguished honor and attentions, 
She visited in the families of Wordsworth, 
Joanna Baillie, Rogers the poet, Miss Edge- 
worth, and other distinguished persons in 
Great Britain. 

In France she resided with the now 
Marchioness de Lavalette, and was re- 
ceived with marked attention by the La 
Fayette family, and at the court of Louis 
Philippe. On her departure from Paris, 
the Queen of France presented her with 
an elegant bracelet, with words of respect- 
ful consideration. 

In estimating Mrs. Sigourney’s literary 
claims, we need to refer to the faults of 
the age in which she lived—a period in 
which the desire for distinction and 
originality betrayed literary men _ into 
strange vagaries of language and style, 
and for a time threatened to barbarize 
the purity of our language. 

Resisting the general tendency to infla- 
tion, to hard transpositions, and to rough 
violation of rhythmic rules, she adhered 
to the pure standard of our best English 
classics, both in rhythm, construction, and 
expression. Some of our modern poets 
will fail of wide or lasting popularity, 
because their involved sentences and 
hard renderings demand a previous ez- 
ercise in parsing, or the dictionary, to be 
understood, an exercise to which the great 
mass of readers will not submit. In con- 
trast to this, Mrs. Sigourney’s writings 
never pain the ear by a foreign expres- 
sion, a limping foot, a barbarous expres- 
sion or missing rbythm. On the contrary, 
her widely circulated poems, while they 
charmed the common ear and heart, aid- 
ed to educate the national taste, and to 
preserve a love for refined poetry, and 
a pure and classic use of our mother 
tongue. 

The fault of her writings, to a degree, 
arose from her very virtues. Not only 
did her generous and sympathetic nature 
lead her to constant elegiac and funereal 
effusions, but she was constantly beset 
by mourning friends, not only among 
her acquaintahce, but entire strangers, 
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through the mail, entreating her to con- 
secrate the graves of their dear ones with 
the flowers of her genius. How much 
she was thus entreated, and how diffi- 
cult was the task of refusal to one so 
sympathizing and kind, few could real- 
ize, except those who saw her loaded 
mails, and the labors of love thus multi- 
plied and generously bestowed. 

That Mrs. Sigourney possessed poetic 
talent of a high order can not be denied. 
That she did not husband her pearls of 
thought, and string them in compact 
forms, her friends may regret. But in 
that world where love rules supreme, 
she may form a different estimate, and 
rejoice that a desire for admiration and 
fame was subordinated to tender sympa- 
thy and far-reaching benevolence. 

And yet it must be allowed that pro- 
lixity and haste were the faults of her 
literary career; and that her jifty vol- 
umes would have been wisely reduced 
to half that number. 

It has been so often claimed that 
Mrs. Sigourney was not a poet of a high 
class, that, as a matter of justice, we 
introduce a specimen of her best perform- 
ances, which, in vivid painting, vigorous 
style, and poetic sentiment, is surpassed 
but by very few of our highest classics. 


THE RETURN OF NAPOLEON FROM ST HELENA, 


Ho! city of the gay! 

Paris—what festal rite 

Doth call thy thronging millions forth, 
All eager for the sight ? 

By square and fountain side 

Heads in dense masses rise, 

And tower and battlement and tree 
Are studded thick with eyes. 

Comes there some conqueror home 
In triumph from the fight, 

With spoils and captives in his train, 
The trophies of his might ? 

The Arc de Triomphe glows, 

A martial host are nigh, 

France pours in long succession forth 
Her pomp of chivalry. 

No clarion marks their way, 

No victor trump is blown : 

Why march they on so silently, 
Told by their tread alone ? 

Who rideth on yon car ? 
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The incense flameth high ; 

Comes there some demi-god of old? 
No answer—no reply ! 

A king is standing there, 

And with uncovered head 

Receives him in the name of France: 
Receiveth whom ? the dead / 

Was he not buried deep 

In island cavern drear, 

Girt by the sounding ocean wave ? 
How came that sleeper here ? 

Was there no rest for him 

Beneath a peaceful pall, 

That thus he broke his stony couch 
Ere the strong angel’s call ? 

Hark! hark ! the requiem swells 

A deep soul-thrilling strain ; 

The echo never to be heard 

By mortal ear again ! 

A requiem for the dead, 

Whose fiat millions slew ; 

The soaring Eagle of the Alps, 
The crushed at Waterloo ! 

The banished who returned, 

The dead who rose again ; 

And rode in his shroud 

O’er the billows proud 

To the sunny banks of Seine! 
They laid him there in state, 

That warrior strong and bold; 

The imperial crown with jewels bright 
Upon his ashes cold. 

While round these columns proud 
The blazoned banners wave, 

Which on a hundred fields he won 
With the life-blood of the brave, 
And sternly there keep guard 

His veterans scarred and old, 
Whose wounds of Lodi’s cleaving bridge 
Or purple Leipsic told. 

A cloud is on their brow: 

Is it sorrow for the dead ? 

Or memory of the fearful strife 
When their country’s legions fled ? 
Of Borodino’s blood, 

Of Beresina’s wail ; 

The horrors of that dire retreat 
That turned old history pale ? 

A cloud is on their brow: 

Is it surrow for the dead ? 

Or a shuddering at that wintry storm 
By Russian tempest sped ? 

Where countless mounds of snow 
Mark the poor conscript’s grave ; 
Where pierced by frost and famine, sank 
The bravest of the brave ? 
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Mysterious one and proud ! 

In the land where shadows reign ; 

Hast thou met the flocking ghosts of those 
Who at thy nod were slain ? 

Oh! when the cry of that spectral host, 
Like a rushing blast shall be ; 

What will thine answer be to them? 

And what thy God's to thee? 


We will now revert to the leading aim 
of this article, which is to exhibit those 
portions of Mrs. Sigourney’s character and 
example which exhibit virtues, some of 
them as rare as beautiful, and therefore 
especially worthy of study and imitation. 

The ground-root of these specific vir- 
tues was a fine intellectual organization, 
with the predominance of benevolence and 
sympathy, which native principles were 
strengthened and developed by strict con- 
scientiousness and an earnest piety. Her 
native impulses and her religious princi- 
ples were in perfect harmony. Taking 
the Almighty and incarnate Saviour as 
her model, it was her daily aim to follow 
him who “ went about doing good.” Es- 
pecially did her sympathizing nature en- 
ter into his spirit who came to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to bear the burdens 
of the weak, and to raise up those that 
are bowed down. It was thus that she 
became a most remarkable example of ten- 
der reverence and attention to the aged. 

It is often spoken of as a mystery that 
the infirm and apparently useless mem- 
bers of a family are left to drag on a weary 
existence, while the young, vigorous, and 
useful are snatched to an early grave. But 
this apparent mystery ceases, if we reflect 
that the family state is the preliminary 
period of training for that kingdom of 
heaven in which each is living, not for 
self, but for the best good of the whole 
great family of God. None are prepared 
for this kingdom till, like its Great Mas- 
ter, the happiness of others is the chief 
end, and self-denial and self-sacrifice the 
great means to that end. 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
80 fulfill the law of Christ.” How could 
the young in each family be trained to 
follow our Divine Exemplar in this great 
and difficult duty, were not the sick, the 
aged, and the poor connected with the 
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family state? Few realize the burdens 
that the aged bear, especially those who 
have been parents or those who have held 
honor and authority. 

Instead of being the loved and re- 
spected dispensers of favors, the rulers 
of the family state, they find themselves 
either forsaken in their desolate home, 
or mere appendages to another family. 
Their opinions and counsels are no longer 
sought; they become subordinates and 
subject to the will of those they once con- 
trolled ; they find that they are burdens 
rather than helpers, and often suspect that 
the family would be much more comfortable 
without than with them. Their resources 
for enjoyment fail; society abroad ceases 
to attract; their senses begin to fail; 
their loss of hearing often shuts out social 
enjoyment; the eye is dimmed, so that 
reading is no longer a resource. Under 
all these privations and burdens some- 
times the temper fails, so that the “‘pee- 
vishness of oldage” has become proverbial. 
To all this are often added infirmities 
and sickness that demand constant sym- 
pathy, care, labor, and patience. The 
infirm grand-parent, the aged mother, the 
homeless relative, the worn-out domestic: 
these are preserved, often when they would 
gladly depart, in order that the highest 
lesson in Christian life may be taught to 
the young. 

Happy the parents who, instead of re- 
garding these dependent inmates as crosses 
and trials, welcome them as suffering min- 
isters of good, aiding in the great and 
difficult mission of training the young to 
patient and self-sacrificing benevolence. 

In fulfilling these duties, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s example should be preserved, not 
only as her lasting honor, but as a bene- 
faction to an age and country so untrained 
and so heedless of these sacred obliga- 
tions. For even in Christian families, the 
neglected or even insulted parent often 
has occasion to exclaim: ‘ How sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a thank- 
less child!” 

When Mrs. Sigourney was placed in her 
elegant mansion and sought after by the 
first in the land, she removed her infirm 
parents from their lowly home and gave 
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them one of her best apartments. Though 
preserving their rustic tastes and man- 
ners, and though plain and unattractive 
to strangers, no royal personages were 
ever treated with more care and reverence, 
while her little children were carefully 
trained to similar deference and kind at- 
tentions. 

The writer had occasion repeatedly to 
notice such manifestations from her little 
ones. The respectful bow or courtesy 
every morning at the chamber-door of the 
grand-parents, the presentation of flowers, 
the little services needed by the infirm, 
all were rendered with cheerful alacrity. 
Once the little boy, taken toa room where 
was a picture of his paternal grandfather, 
was instructed to take off his hat and 
make a bow to the likeness of the aged 
ancestor. 

And when, after years of care and watch- 
ing, the aged father, dying with a can- 
cer, that most painful and trying of all 
diseases, was not turned off to hired 
nurses. His loving child, with her own 
hands, dressed his wounds, and ministered 
to all his wants. 

These tender ministries to the aged 
were extended to many beyond her own 
home. Repeatedly the writer has found 
copies of her works, with little poetic 
greetings, sent to aged persons, some of 
them humble and poor, on their birth-day, 
of which she kept the memory, when per- 
haps their own children had forgotten it. 
In like manner the poor and the sick were 
constantly remembered and ministered to 
by one who thus followed her Lord, “ go- 
ing about doing good.” A physician in 
an extensive practice in the city, remarked 
that he found Mrs. Sigourney’s cups and 
baskets for the sick in all directions, and 
oftener than from any other hand. 

So the deserted and forgotten in other 
directions were remembered by her. One 
day a friend was present when a decent- 
looking man was ushered into Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s parlor, who came with amusingyre- 
publican simplicity to pay her his respects, 
though just released from State's Prison ! 

It seems he had been sent there by her 
instrumentality for stealing some of her 
jewelry. But during his confinement, 
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she had so ministered to both his spiritual 
and temporal wants, that he came to tell 
her that her kindness had changed his 
character, and that henceforth he hoped 
to be an honest man and good Christian. 

Even to the last hour of her life, these 
tender ministries were continued. One of 
her last requests was, that some oranges 
should be sent to an aged woman, and 
some of her flowers to a sick young girl. 

Another offset from the root of benevo- 
lence in Mrs. Sigourney’s character, was 
her tender regard for others in construing 
motives and character. She had much 
of that charity which “ hopeth all things 
and thinketh no evil.” 

Still another offset was her habit of 
expressing her appreciation and good-will 
toward all who approached her. This 
was not only an impulse but a principle ; 
and she often lamented the New-England 
trait of repression so often indicated in the 
expression: ‘ Really, very kind and af- 
fectionate, though cold and undemonstra- 
tive.” 

So in conversation, it was rarely that 
her kind impulses did not fasten on some- 
thing in the person or family of her visitor 
that was pleasant to recall. In her pri- 
vate life Mrs. Sigourney’s example was in 
some other particulars worthy of imita- 
tion. She was remarkable for systematic 
industry. Habitually an early riser, it 
was in the bright morning hours that her 
pen was busy, when most of her friends 
were in slumber. It was her habit also 
to keep always at hand some article of 
industry, so that a portrait of her with 
knitting-needles in her hands is the truest 
memorial of her diligence, for so she 
oftenest appeared to her friends. 

In the following lines from her pen, an- 
other distinctive virtue which she faith- 
fully cultivated is offered as her memorial. 
It is contained in her work entitled the 
Daily Counselor, in which a text from the 
Bible and a poetical elucidation of the text 
is given for every day of the year. 


Speak not evil.—Jamas iv. 11, 


Speak well of all; ‘twill be a medicine 
Unto thine own frail heart, 
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Think well of all; 

Nor let thy friendship at the foibles start 

That appertain to one humanity. 

True love hath in itself the principle 

Of patience unto death. 

Be pitiful unto the fallen, 

Nor let the scourging tongue 

Lay bare thy neighbor's faults 

That hide in secrecy—perchance with peni- 
tence, 

Speak lenient words and soften righteous 
blame. 

So on thy soul shall dwell no slander-spot 

When it goes forth to judgment. 


From the same volume we select some 
other pieces as specimens of her lyrical 


poetry. 
He shall gather the lambs with his arm.—Isa1au xl, 11, 


I was a straying sheep, 

I wandered from my guide 

Along the broad and flowery road, 
My lambkin by my side. 

A warning call I heard ; 

“Come back to me,” it said ; 

I knew it was my shepherd’s voice, 
But tarned away my head. 

Among the giddy throng, 

I sported far and wide, 

By the green margin of the brooks, 
My lambkin by my side. 

Dark clouds obscured the sky ; 

I stood alone that day ; 

I knew it was my shepherd’s hand 
That took my lamb away. 

He took it to his fold, 

My eyes with tears were dim ; 
Then through the darkness and the storm, 
I rose and followed him. 

The steep and narrow way 

With humbled heart I took ; 

I knew it was the path he went, 
The path that I forsook. 

Yes! still Pll climb and pray, 

Till this short life is o’er, 

And strive to find my folded lamb, 
And never wander more. 


He hath made every thing beautiful.—Ecoxes, ili, 11. 


O God! how beautiful is earth, 

In sunbeam or in shade! 

Her forests with their waving arch, 
Her flowers that gem the glade; 

Her hillocks white with fleecy flocks, 
Her fields with grain that glow, 
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Her sparkling streamlets deep and broad 
That through the valleys flow ; 

Her crested waves that clasp the shore, 
And lift their anthem loud; 

Her mountains with their solemn brows 
That woo the yielding cloud, 

O God! how beautiful is life 

That thou dost lend us here ! 

So cheered with hopes that line the cloud, 
And joys that gem the tear ; 

With cradle-hymns of mothers young, 
And tread of youthful feet, 

That scarce, in their elastic bound, 

Bow down the grass-flowers sweet ; 

With brightness round the pilgrim’s staff, 
Who at the setting sun 

Beholds the golden gate thrown wide, 
And all his work well done. 

But if this earth which changes mar, 
This life to death that leads, 

Are made so beautiful by Him 

From whom all good proceeds ; 

How glorious must that region be 
Where all the pure and blessed, 

From every fear and sorrow free, 

Attain unbroken rest ! 


“Unto them that look for him, he shall appear the 


second time, without sin, unto salvation,” 


Night forsakes her ebon seat, 
Gathered mists in volumes fleet, 
Dawn upon the mountain gray 
Trembles with prelusive ray, 
Till the lifted gate of morn 
Purples where the day is born, 
And that glorious orb doth rise, 
Eye of earth and sea and skies, 


Thus ’mid shades of ancient time, 
Patriarchs gazed with faith sublime, 
Seers invoked the promised light, 
Prophets sought its vision bright, 

Till on Bethlehem’s blessed glade 

Burst the beam that ne’er shall fade, 
And the raptured matin song 

Swelled from heaven’s resplendent throng. 


Saviour, come! our spirits wait : 
Enter with thy regal state! 

If our darkening sins prevail, 

If our dawn of hope be pale, 

Wake that star, whose aspect sweet 
Led the sages to thy feet ; 

Wake that sun whose holy ray 
Brightens to eternal day ! 


Mrs. Sigourney lived to pass the “ three- 


score years and ten ;” she became a widow, 
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and buried her only son. Her only daugh- 
ter, with three little grandsons, removed 
to a distant residence, and she was left 
solitary in her cottage home. 

But the blessings she scattered to others 
returned to cheer her last day. Many lov- 
ing friends ministered to her, and in her 
closing hours, her own and her adopted 
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daughters watched her sick-bed, and were 
mourners at her grave. 


Her end was peace, 


Calmly the day forsook our heaven, 
To dawn beyond the west ; 

So may our souls in life’s last even, 
Retire to glorious rest. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HOWARD. 


Masor-Generat Ottver O. Howarp, 
who now stands so prominently before 
this nation as Chief of the Bureau of 
Freedmen, was born in Leeds, Maine, 
November eighth, 1830. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1850, and the same 
year entered the Military Academy at 
West-Point, where he graduated in 1854, 
standing No. 4 in his class. 

He was assigned to the Ordnance De- 
partment, and served for a period in Flor- 
ida, but was soon ordered to the Water- 
vliet and Augusta arsenals as Inspector 
of Ordnance. Relieved from this duty, 
for several years previous to the war he 
had been stationed at West-Point, in the 
capacity of Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

At the breaking out of hostilities, he 
applied to the War Department for leave 
to command a regiment from his native 
State, which application was not granted. 
Thereupon he tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted. He was soon after 
appointed Colonel of the Third Maine 
Volunteers, and left with his regiment 
for Washington, and participated in the 
first battle of Bull Run, where he com- 
manded a brigade. 

His gallantry and modest worth having 
been made apparent in that disastrous 
engagement, he was, on the third of Sep- 
tember following, appointed a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, and assigned to 
the command of a brigade in General Ca- 
sey’s Provisional Division, then on duty 
in and around Washington. On the first 
of December, 1861, his brigade was de- 
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tached from General Casey’s command, 
and assigned to that of General Sumner, 
by whom it was made the First Brigade 
of that justly celebrated division known 
as the First of the Second Army Corps. 

In the spring of 1862, General How- 
ard’s brigade formed a part of the mag- 
nificent army that accompanied General 
McClellan to the Peninsula. In this cam- 
paign, General Howard’s Brigade was first 
engaged at Fair Oaks, June first, 1862. 
It was here, while leading a charge that 
broke and checked the enemy’s advance, 
that he lost his right arm. 

Weak and fainting from hemorrhage; 
and the severe shock which his system 
had sustained, the next day he started 
for his home in Maine. He remained 
there only about two months, during 
which time he was not idle. Visiting 
various localities in his native State, he 
made patriotic appeals to the people, to 
come forward and sustain the Govern- 
ment. Pale, emaciated, and with one 
sleeve tenantless, he stood up before them, 
the embodiment of all that is good, and 
true, and noble in manhood. He talked 
to them as only one truly loyal can talk 
—as one largely endowed with that pa- 
triotism which is a heritage of the New- 
England blood. Modesty, sincerity, and 
earnestness characterized his addresses, 
and his fervent appeals drew hundreds of 
recruits around the National standard. 

Before he had recovered from his woung, 
and against the advice of his surgeon, he 
returned again to the field, and took part 
in the second battle of Bull Run, com- 
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manding a brigadein the Second Division 
of the Second Corps. His own brigade 
was at this time temporarily commanded 
by General Caldwell. At the battle of 
Antietam, General Howard was still in 
command of the same brigade until Gen- 
eral Sedgwick was wounded, when he 
assumed command of the. division. He 
was thereafter permanently assigned to 
this division, and was in command of it at 
the battle of Fredericksburgh, in Decem- 
ber, 1862. In this sanguinary action, the 
troops of Howard’s division were the first 
to effect a lodgment in the town, and the 
last to leave it. 

On the twenty-ninth of November, 1862, 
General Howard was commissioned a Ma- 
jor-General of Volunteers. He remained 
in command of the Second Division until 
April first, 1863, when he was assigned 
to the command of the Eleventh Corps. 

He had been at the head of this corps 
only thirty days at the time of the battle 
of Chancellorsville, on which occasion it 
had the misfortune to acquire an unen- 
viable reputation. Various causes com- 
bined to bring this temporary disgrace 
upon the corps, but it was chiefly owing 
to the discordant elements of which it 
was composed, and the want of harmony 
and concord among its several parts. 
Having just assumed command, General 
Howard had not become fully acquainted 
with his subordinate officers, and had 
been unable to reérganize the corps in 
such a manner as to make it efficient. 

At the battle of Gettysburgh, two 
months subsequently, it redeemed its 
reputation signally, and demonstrated the 
marked ability of its commander. Dur- 
ing the period immediately succeeding the 
battle of Chancellorsville, when the Elev- 
enth Corps and its commander were tem- 
porarily beclouded, President Lincoln had 
uniformly expressed his unshaken confi- 
dence in General Howard. Against the 
clamor of certain parties for a change in 
the corps commander, he had persisted in 
saying that ‘‘ Howard would bring it up 
to the work, only give him time.” The 
subsequent history of the corps proved 
the sagacity of the President, and his mar- 
velous power to measure the worth and 
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capacity of individual men. The part 
taken by General Howard and his corps in 
the battle of Gettysburgh has become 
matter of history. 

The first day’s battle of Gettysburgh 
was fought, on the part of the Union forces, 
by the First and Eleventh Corps exclu- 
sively, commanded respectively by Major- 
Generals Reynolds and Howard. In the 
absence of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was coming up with the main army, the 
two Generals codperated harmoniously, 
and made such disposition of their troops, 
as secured the admirable position against 
which, for two days and nights, the su- 
perior forces of the enemy were hurled 
without success. The gallant and lament- 
ed Reynolds became a martyr on the soil 
of his native State, but an omnipotent 
hand preserved General Howard for other 
scenes of trial, and for the great work of 
freedom and humanity in which he is 
now engaged. Fully appreciating the im- 
portant services rendered by General 
Howard in the conflict at Gettysburgh, 
the President sent him an autograph let- 
ter, thanking him in the warmest terms. 
Congress also gave him a vote of thanks. 

In September following, gloomy tidings 
of disaster came northward from Tennes- 
see. The battle of Chickamauga had 
been fought, and the Union army was 
unsuccessful. Rosecrans was shut up in 
Chattanooga, far from a base of supplies, 
and the surrender of his army, or an ig- 
nominious retreat, was imminent. 

The Army of the Potomac was then 
front to front with General Lee on the 
Rapidan. The Eleventh and Twelfth 
Corps were detached from it, and ordered 
to the assistance of Rosecrans. Howard 
commanded the Eleventh Corps and Slo- 
cum the Twelfth, and the two, united, 
were placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Hooker. Twenty thousand of the 
Potomac men were going to the relief of 
their imperiled brethren of the West, and 
were about to stand with them, shoulder 
to shoulder, in the struggle for a perma- 
nent foothold among the mountains that 
cluster around the “‘ Hawk’s Nest.” 

The men of the West had somehow im- 
bibed an opinion that the Potomac men 
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were inferior to them in fighting qualities. 
They had been told that the soldiers of 
the East wore paper collars and white 
gloves, and enjoyed the luxury of butter! 
How could men fight who were accustom- 
ed to be pampered with such delicacies ? 
Now it was that the valor and respective 
merits of the troops from the two sections 
were about to be tried simultaneously, 
each in presence of the other ; the trial to 
be repeated thereafter on many an en- 
sanguined field. 

Arrived at Bridgeport, in Alabama, and 
on the Tennessee River, thirty miles be- 
low Chattanooga, General Hooker at once 
made a brilliant and successful move up 
the river, and opened communication with 
the beleaguered army. In effecting this, a 
terrific battle was fought at Wauhatchie, 
within four miles of Chattanooga, during 
the nizht of October twenty-eighth, 1863. 
The attack was made by a portion of 
Longstreet’s corps and was intended to 
be a surprise. A part of General How- 
ard’s command was engaged, but the 
brunt of the assault fell upon a few regi- 
ments of Geary’s division, of the Twelfth 
Corps, commanded by the latter General 
in person. 

General Howard, accompanied by a 
few mounted men, penetrated the enemy’s 
lines in a forest at the dead hour of night, 
and reached Geary’s small command in 
safety. The enemy having possession of 
the ground between him and Geary, the 
experiment was one of extreme hazard. 
His presence inspired hope and confidence 
in the hearts of the sorely-pressed men 
of the Twelfth Corps, to whom he brought 
the assurance of succor near at hand. 
Ere the promised relief arrived, the enemy 
beat a hasty retreat, and the river and 
railroad from Bridgeport to Chattanooga 
were ours indisputably. 

Meantime Grant had finished his work 
on the Mississippi, and reaching Chatta- 
nooga only a few days before, had as- 
sumed command of the army. 

Four weeks later, the battles of Look- 
out Mountain, Mission Ridge, and Ring- 
gold were fought, and the rebel army 
under Bragg was driven many miles from 
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Chattanooga, never more to flaunt its 
colors from the wild and rocky heights 
that encircle the town. Lookout Mount- 
ain, dipping its feet in the waters of the 
Tennessee, and towering thence upward 
nearly three thousand feet, flung to the 
breeze that played around its summit, the 
starry flag of our fathers, and the lesser 
heights of Mission Ridge were not behind 
in demonstrations of loyalty. 

In this series of battles, the Potomac 
men had been placed on the two flanks of 
the combined Union army. Hooker and 
Geary, on the right, had assaulted and 
carried Lookout, while Sherman and How- 
ard, on the left, had attacked Mission Ridge, 
and were equally successful in the part 
allotted to them. 

It was here that Generals Sherman and 
Howard first met. Sherman’s greeting 
was characteristic of the man—frank, cor- 
dial, and blunt ; Howard’s was quiet, mod- 
est, and dignified, 

Temperaments so widely contrasted 
could not but fraternize, so prone are 
men to be attracted by those qualities 
wherein others differ from themselves. 
From that day they became warm friends, 
and the confidence bestowed by Sherman 
upon his more youthful lieutenant in- 
creased to the end of the war. 

Immediately after these successes, How- 
ard’s corps accompanied Sherman to Knox- 
ville, to relieve Burnside from perils sim- 
ilar to those which had environed Rose- 
crans at Chattanooga. It was a long march, 
in the month of December, and the troops 
suffered greatly from hardships endured. 

The siege of Knoxville being raised and 
Longstreet forced to retire, General How- 
ard, with his corps, returned with Sher- 
man to Chattanooga. 

When, early in the spring following, 
General Sherman organized his army for 
the grand campaign that had for its ob- 
ject the taking of Atlanta, the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Corps were consolidated, un- 
der Hooker, and became the Twentieth 
Corps. Howard was then assigned to 
the Fourth Corps, which he commanded 
with signal ability during the long and 
arduous campaign succeeding. Fighting 
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was well-nigh continuous, during a period 
of one hundred days, embracing the en- 
tire summer months. 

The fidelity and Christian fortitude of 
General Howard were most conspicuous 
on this campaign. He prayed with his 
command, and fought with them, alter- 
nately. His unostentatious piety com- 
manded the respect of all. Men loved 
him because of his humility as a Christ- 
ian, and his bravery as a soldier. His 
higher trust was in God, with whom he 
was wont to commune daily in the seclu- 
sion of his temporary quarters in the 


forest. 
- . « Pure Sincerity 


Delights to kneel in solitude, and feels 
God’s presence most, where none but 
God beholds.” 


Profanity closed its lips in his pres- 
ence, and gambling and drunkenness were 
abashed, and turned away to hide them- 
selves at his approach. 

On one occasion, a wagon-master, whose 
teams were floundering through the bot- 
tomless mud of a Georgia swamp, became 
exasperated at the unavoidable delay, and 
indulged in such a torrent of profanity as 
can only be heard in the army and among 
men of his class. General Howard had 
quietly approached, unperceived by the 
offender, and was an unwilling listener to 
the blasphemous words. The wagon-mas- 
ter, on turning round, saw his General in 
close proximity, and made haste to apolo- 
gize for his profane outburst, by saying : 
“Excuse me, General; I did not know 
you were here.” The General, looking a 
reprimand, replied: ‘I would prefer that 
you abstain from swearing from a higher 
and better motive than because of my 
presence.” 

The perils and fatigues of the campaign 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta have never 
yet been written. During the heat of 
summer, in a semi-tropical climate, and 
through an all-abounding forest but re- 
cently surrendered to civilization by the 
Cherokees, the army fought its way step 
by step, against a force nearly equal, fora 
distance of one hundred and thirty miles. 
There was abundant need of Christian for- 
titude, and faith in God and the right. 
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Many thousands who left Chattanooga 
with that patriot army, and penetrated 
the undeveloped region, now sleep in ob- 
scure graves in these pine solitudes. But 
God was there, as everywhere, and such 
as called on him prayerfully were heard 
and answered with sustaining power. 

These were among the dark days of 
the country—days when good men had 
need to pray as well as fight—days when 
peace with a Union preserved seemed a 
long way off. But “the night is long 
that never finds theday.” On the second 
of September, 1864, Hood’s army having 
been defeated and put to rout, the Union 
forces under Sherman entered Atlanta in 
triumph. 

During asevere battle before Atlanta, on 
the twenty-second of July, the lamented 
General McPherson was killed. By his 
death, the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee became vacant, and General 
Howard was by Sherman appointed to the 
position. It was a marked honor to con- 
fer upon one of the youngest major-gen- 
erals in the service, and besides, it was 
setting at naught the prejudices of the 
Western men, by placing over them a 
general from the Potomac army. There 
were other generals in Sherman’s com- 
mand technically entitled to precedence 
over Howard, but their claims were ig- 
nored by the Commander-in-Chief for rea- 
sons satisfactory to himself. The Army 
of the Tennessee was composed exclusive- 
ly of Western troops, with whom Howard 
had not been immediately identified ; and 
the writer of this remembers with what 
anxiety the friends of General Howard 
contemplated the result of this apparent 
innovation. But it may be said that the 
rank and file of the Union army have gen- 
erally fought well under any leader, and 
when it has been otherwise, it has usu- 
ally been owing to the incompetency of 
officers placed over them. 

On the evening of July twenty-seventh, 
General Howard joined his new command, 
and on the morning of the twenty-eighth, 
he formed them hastily in position, to re- 
pel an attack of the combined rebel army 
led on by Hood in person. For eight 
hours in full view of the spires and house- 
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tops of Atlanta, the battle raged with 
impetuous fury. The rebel commander, 
finding it impossible to break through 
Howard’s lines, withdrew within the for- 
tifications of the city. After the battle 
had ceased, our newly-appointed army 
commander, small in stature and bereft 
of an arm, rode along his lines to congratu- 
late his men on their stubborn and suc- 
cessful resistance of the attack. His offi- 
cers and soldiers, elated by their victory, 
greeted him with unbounded enthusiasm 
and applause. 

During the twelve hours he had been 
in command, he had secured their entire 
confidence. They had tried him and were 
satisfied. Thenceforward the relations 
between the body and the head were most 
amicable, and the attachment increased 
in degree, down to the period of final se- 
paration at Washington. 

On the thirteenth of December, 1864, 
General Howard was commissioned Bri- 
gadier-General in the regular army. 

Few men have acted a more conspicu- 
ous part in the war than he, and none 
have come out of it with a more enviable 
reputation. ‘The record of illustrious 
actions,” says Daniel Webster, “is most 
safely deposited in the universal remem- 
brance of mankind.” General Howard, 
we are confident, will command the re- 
spect and admiration of posterity, as he 
now has the gratitude and confidence of 
the country he served so well. Kindly- 
tempered and courteous, with a form slight 
and suggestive of effeminacy, and man- 
ners denoting the polished gentleman, he 
greets you with a simple, quiet friendli- 
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ness that captivates the heart. There is 
in him none of that frigid austerity we 
are apt to associate with the ideal soldier, 
nothing of that brusque, semi-barbarous 
manner which indicates the professional 
warrior, whose business it is to kill and 
be killed. 

Plutarch describes Coriolanus as terri- 
ble, not only for the force of his arm, but 
also for the power of his voice. Neither 
of these elements of power are largely de- 
veloped in General Howard. His strength 
consists in a well-balanced mind, unswerv- 
ing fidelity to truth and rectitude, and a 
conscientious discharge of duty as it is 
made apparent. He is emphatically the 
soldier’s friend, and does not lose sight of 
the fact that all heroes do not wear shoul- 
der-straps or lead regiments. Above all, 
and better than all, he is a devout man ; 
one who believes that the gates of heaven 
are low-arched, and we can enter them 
only upon our knees. 

The duties of Howard’s present position 
are most arduous and embarrassing. There 
is perhaps under the government no more 
difficult work to be done than that which 
has been assigned to him. His anti-slav- 
ery opinions are well known, but it is 
equally well known that they are free 
from a blind fanaticism. In speaking of 
the great work in which he is engaged, 
he says: ‘We must do what we can to 
overcome prejudice and opposition, by 
carrying with us the spirit of Christ into 
every nook and corner of the South, re- 
joicing over every foot of ground gained, 
and being never discouraged at contumely 
or failure.” 
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NUMBER V. 


“Search the Scriptures.”—Joun v. 89. 

Tat vessel is always liable to go awreck 
whose pilot does not know whether he is 
steering for a light-house, or a light in a 
house. 

In searching the Scriptures, the earliest 
point to be settled is this: For what are 


we to look? And the answer we need is 
furnished in the declarations of the Bible 
itself: “‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Sprrir saith unto the churches.” 

The motto of the mystics was: “The 
Scriptures mean all that they can be made 
to mean.” The Rabbins said there was 
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not a letter, nor an apex of a letter, which 
did not contain whole mountains of mean- 
ing. And so they made anagrams, and 
counted the characters, and estimated the 
lines, and read the language backward. 
Putting every thing in, of course they 
drew out marvels and wonders: without 
limit. 

What we want to know is just that, 
and nothing more, which the Spirit of 
God intended to say. And so all the 
counsels on this subject are simplified at 
once. 

I. Search the Scriptures to ascertain the 
exact words they employ. Inaccuracy in 
the citation of proof-texts is as needless 
as it is unfortunate. For an instructor 
of children, this fault is of prime import- 
ance. “Thou which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” 

1. Be sure you are quoting that which 
is in the Scriptures. The Governor of 
Tennessee had no right to put in his mes- 
sage the line, “ Now is the winter of our 
discontent,” as the utterance of “ the pro- 
phet.” It is not in the Bible that you 
will find the sentimental figure of Sterne, 
“The Lord tempereth the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” : 

2. Be sure you are quoting the passage 
as it is in the Scriptures. No man would 
ever find in the Bible the absurd jum- 
ble he sometimes opens his prayer with : 
“‘O Lord! we would put our hand on our 
mouth, and our mouth in the dust, and 
cry out, Unclean, unclean, God be merci- 
ful unto us, sinners.” Children sit with 
wonderment under a confusion of acts 
and images so incongruous and impossi- 
ble. Four texts are spoiled to construct 
this nonsense. It was the afflicted Job 
that laid his hand on his mouth. It was 
the yoke-bearing youth in Lamentations 
that put his (not Job’s) mouth in the dust. 
It was the leper in Leviticus that was di- 
rected to put a covering on his upper lip, 
(not his hand on his mouth) and cry, Un- 
clean. It was the publican (with hands 
beating his breast, and not of the dust al- 
together in the temple) who said, God be 
merciful to me, a sinner. This is no way 
to quote God’s language, when speaking 
to him. 
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II. Search the Scriptures to learn the 
precise facts they record. Plain unlet- 
tered men are oftentimes the best exposi- 
tors in the historic part of the Bible. Lim- 
ited by no set theories or pet creeds, they 
simply ask what the sacred writer has in- 
tended to say. They never spring upon 
you any deliverances of ‘* Mother Church,” 
nor do they stun you with learned cita- 
tions from ‘ the fathers.” They claim no 
‘sinner light” more than other people, nor 
do they throw’ themselves back upon pe- 
culiar “spiritual insight.” 

1. Believe what the Bible says. Moses 
declares that the waters of the Red Sea 
were divided, standing as a wall on either 
side; it is all folly, therefore, to seek for 
some wind, or some tide, to cause a na- 
tural reflux, of which the tribes took ad- 
vantage, and got across. When Christ 
told Peter to cast in his hook for a fish, 
that in its mouth he might find silver 
for tribute, there is no propriety in de- 
claring he only meant to have the disciple 
go and sell the fish and bring him the 
money. 

2. Reject what the Bible does not say. 
One of the old commentators read in the 
sacred history that Abraham in his later 
years married Keturah. Knowing that 
the name Keturah meant “sweet odor,” 
and remembering that sweet odors were 
used as a symbol of spiritual graces, he 
drew from this intricate combination of 
fragments of learning a most felicitous 
thought ; namely, that before he died, the 
father of the faithful became superemi- 
nently sanctified. Whereas the simple- 
minded reader would only understand 
from the record that the good patriarch 
took another wife in his old age, which in 
many respects is quite a different thing 
from growth in grace. 

8. Be your own judge as to what the 
Bible does, or does not, say. The volume 
before us is put freely in our hands. The 
grand old Protestant sentiment yet holds 
the minds of the people ; every man’s con- 
science is the ultimate tribunal of decision 
concerning truth. ‘No prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation ; 
for the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God 
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spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’’ The book of God has been called 
“the god of books.” And in nothing 
does the majesty of its divinity appear so 
indisputably as in its simplicity and clear- 
ness to an enlightened and devout mind. 
Neander’s motto was: “It is the heart 
that makes the theologian.” 

III. Search the Scriptures to understand 
the doctrines they teach. The true rule 
for exposition is, in a word, this: ‘‘Com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual.” 
We must not cite, and rest upon, isolated 
verses, but follow the general sense of 
Scripture, in all our studies of doctrinal 
truth. This is what the apostle means 
when he says: ‘ Let us prophesy accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith.” 

1, Explain one passage by another. This 
is the value of marginal references. In 
the sixteenth Psalm, David says: “My 
flesh shall rest in hope; for thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.” Now what possible right had our 
translators to begin those words—Holy 
One — with a capital letter? We look 
over in the second chapter of the Acts, 
and there we find Peter expounding this 
Psalm as a prediction concerning, not 
David, but the Messiah. ‘He spake of 
the resurrection of Christ.” 

2. Limit one passage by another. “ An- 
swer not a fool according to his folly,” 
must meet mid-way with “ Answer a fool 
according to his folly.” “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” does not rebuke those 
who accept “Let every man bear his 
own burden.” There is always some ju- 
dicious stand which may be taken in con- 
trasting declarations like these. God is 
said to repent that he made man; and yet 
we are told that he is not a man that he 
should lie, neither the son of man that he 
should repent. Weare told that he hard- 
ened Pharaoh’s heart, and yet that Pha- 
raoh hardened his own heart. In the Psalm 
we are informed that darkness is God's 
secret place; and in the epistle to Timo- 
thy, that he dwelleth in light. Moses 
Says, in one verse, that Jehovah spake 
with him face to face; and in afiother, 
that no man could see God’s face and live. 
There is no contradiction in these appar- 
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ent oppositions of statement. A candid 
study will find a middle ground between 
them, sensible and safe. 

3. Interpret each passage by a common 
understanding of all. The Word of God 
never contradicts the evidence of our 
Senses, nor advocates what is impossible, 
nor outrages the dictates of decency, nor 
crosses our intuitive moral judgments. 

It never contradicts the evidence of our 
senses. “If the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do?’ All the de- 
crees of a thousand councils of Trent can 
not make me believe that the bread at 
Communion is real flesh. It will not do 
to quote to me—“ This is my body.” I 
would sooner acknowledge that that verse 
reads—“ This is not my body,” than that 
the bread is not bread. For if it comes to 
a faith in senses, there they stand four to 
one. I would rather doubt my seeing the 
text, than doubt my seeing, smelling, feel- 
ing, and tasting the bread. If I can not 
know bread and wine, when I eat and 
drink, how can I know any thing? 

It never advocates what is impossible. 
Isaiah never walked barefoot three years, 
just to show how the Egyptians would 
have to walk barefoot. Ezekiel never lay 
thirteen months upon his left side, look- 
ing point blank into a cooking-utensil set 
on edge, as if playing at a siege of Jeru- 
salem. If the principle of ecstasy does 
not explain these visions, there is a prin- 
ciple somewhere that does. 

It never outrages the dictates of decency. 
Voltaire might have spared himself all the 
labor of ridiculing Hosea for having to 
marry an adulterous wife; and all the sym- 
pathy he wasted on him for having no 
better success the second trial. God never 
put his prophets at doing any such wick- 
edness. 

It never crosses our intuitive moral judg- 
ments. Inspiration does not teach that 
one is to hate his father and mother in 
order to become a disciple of Christ. Nor 
is cutting off one’s right hand, or plucking 
out his right eye, a fixed means of grace. 
Self-mutilation will not keep one out of 
hell. ‘These passages are to be explained 
so as not to contradict our moral sense of 
right and wrong. 

IV. Search the Scriptures to discover 
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the Christ they reveal. This is, indeed, 
the first meaning of the text as our Lord 
uttered it. ‘Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life. 
And they are they which testify of me.” 

1. The history is full of Christ. Study 
will surprise you with the disclosure that 
it was the same Person, in whose bosom 
John lay at the Last Supper, who wrestled 
with Jacob out in the wood beyond Pe- 
nuel. He who was crucified on Calvary 
was typed in the lad that his father bound 
to the pile on Moriah. The foot of the 
cross was planted on the exact spot where 
Abraham offered the ram in the place of 
released Isaac. Think of Joseph’s story ; 
what a transcript of Christ's! 

2. The ritual is full of Christ. Do you 
remember that beautiful incident in the 
Holy War, where Prince Immanuel made 
a feast? After the eating was over, he 
entertained the town with some curious 
riddles, made upon king Shaddai, and upon 
Immanuel his son, and upon his wars and 
doings with Mansoul. Some of these rid- 
dies “Immanuel expounded unto them, 
and, oh, how they were lightened! They 
saw what they never saw before; they 
could not have thought that such rari- 
ties could have been couched in so few 
and such ordinary words. Yea, they gath- 
ered that the things themselves were a 
kind of portraiture, and that of Immanuel 
himself. For when they read in the scheme 
where the riddles were writ, and looked 
in the face of the Prince, things looked 
so like one to the other, that Mansoul 
could not forbear but say, This is the 
Lamb, this is the Sacrifice, this is the Rock, 
this is the Door, and this is the Way; 
with a great many other things more.” 

8. The prophecies are full of Christ. One 
seer foretold his birth, another his death, 
and all of them saw his day afar off, and 
were glad. Never was child so longed 
for as that infant of Bethlehem, which the 
world found no room for when he came. 
On the battlements of Old Testament his- 
tory there seems ever one anxious face at 
least, peering into the darkness and wait- 
ing for the dawn. The best description 
of Jesus that Andrew could bring to Simon 
Peter was this: ‘“ We have found Him of 
whom Moses and the prophets did write.” 
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4, The gospels are full of Christ. All 
the incidents of those four narratives are 
rightly understood, only when grouped 
around that strange life they exhibit. 
You remember the story of the Spanish 
artist,who painted the Lord’s Supper with 
matchless perfection. He dashed his 
brush impatiently over the canvas, as he 
overheard a bystander applauding the 
wine shining so inimitably well in the 
goblets. ‘Is it possible,” he exclaimed, 
“that any one should see that picture, 
and think of any thing but the face of 
Jesus ?” 

5. The epistles are full of Christ. Doc- 
trinal truth is the food of the renewed 
soul. These outshine the exceeding great 
and precious promises. Yet how few reach 
the extent of their meaning! I have some- 
where read of a silver egg, once prepared 
for a present to a Saxon queen. Open the 
silver by a secret spring, and there was 
discovered a yolk of gold. Find a spring 
in the gold, and at the touch it likewise 
flew open, and there was a beautiful bird. 
Press the wings of the bird, and in its 
breast was found a crown, jeweled and 
radiant. And even within the crown, up- 
held by a spring like the rest, was a ring 
of diamond, fitted to the finger of the prin- 
cess herself. Oh! how many a promise 
there is within a promise in the Scrip- 
tures, the silver around the gold, the gold 
around the jewels! Yet how few of God’s 
children ever find their way far enough 
among the springs to discover the crown 
of his rejoicing, or the ring of his covenant 
of peace ! 

It is only by your favor now that I 
linger to state a few closing reflections. 

1. Intelligence is the very foundationof 
piety. Truth gives life. It is no shame 
not to know; it is only a shame not to 
learn. To be ignorant is a misfortune ; to 
remain ignorant is a fault. 

2. Intelligence is the essential condition 
of success. Truth converts the soul. In- 
spiration is what gives truth its force. 
The best teachers are “mighty in the 
Scriptures.” There is their power. 

2. Intelligence is the measure of attain- 
ment, Thessalonica was a large and pow- 
erful city ; Berea was a little village. The 
inhabitants of the one place were wealthy 
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and educated ; of the-other, poor and illit- 
erate. But this is the testimony: ‘These 
Bereans were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the 
Word with all readiness, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things 
were so.” 
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4. Intelligence is the answer to prayer. 
Truth comes from God. Martin Luther 
said: “To pray well is to study well.” 
Even the Psalmist needed the help. “Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy Law!” 


THE FIRST ROBIN RED-BREAST, 


Sr. Serr in his cell of silent stone 
Awaited the vesper-bell, alone. 


Kentigern sought the woodland wild, 
Where each living creature loved the child. 


There, in the depths of the forest dim, 
God’s angels come and talk with him. 


Before him rapturous visions rise, 
And he hears the songs of Paradise. 


Dead to all human love, St. Serf 
Finds his heart still cling to a thing of earth. 


A birdling brown, that with fluttering wings 
Sits on his window-sill and sings: 


Or, hopping in on the gaunt oak chair, 
Its feathers trims with dainty care: 


With sidelong glance, half bold, half shy, 
Pecks at the frugal loaf of rye ; 


Demurely responding when grace is said, 
With clerk-like chirp and dip of head: 


And from human weakness and pagan sin 
The grave saint’s thoughts would often win. 


II. 


The broad sun hangs in the glowing West ; 
Serf, vigil-worn, sleeps with beard on breast. 


From his knee the missal falls unheard, 
And starts to flight the neglected bird. 


In the abbey-close, a school-freed rout 
Of rude boys raise a joyous shout, 


As athwart the sun’s low-slanting rays 
The brown bird flits through the golden haze, 


The children call it with eager cries; 
Toward them turning it swiftly hies. 


But now they wrangle with selfish spite 
As the bird nears fast in trustful flight. 


Angrily struggling in cruel strife, 
They seize it, and crush out its innocent life, 


Two tear it asunder, and frightened stand, 
The quivering fragments in each red hand. 


The vesper-bell, with reproachful tongue, 
Called forth St. Serf to even-song. 


Kentigern, leaving the darkening wood, 
Strayed where the boys in their horror stood ; 


When they, who hated the gentle child 
For his docile life and his answers mild, 


Thrust in his hands the bleeding proof 
Of their guilt, and fleeing stood aloof; 


Watching to see how Kentigern 
Would fare ‘neath the wrath of the master 
stern. 


But the holy child, no whit dismayed, 
Deftly together the fragments laid ; 


And making the sign of the cross, his face 
Grew strangely bright with an inward grace, 


Then raising his hands, devout and pure, 
To Christ he prayed with faith secure. 


And the bird, while yet he breathed that 
prayer, 
With song of thanksgiving rose in air. 


But ever it bears the crimson stain 
Where its tender breast was torn in twain. 
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THE SHADOW OF A. GREAT ROOK. 


How suggestive are the words of the 
evangelical prophet: “As the shadow of 
a great rock in aweary land!” And with 
what a soothing influence do they fall on 
the heart of the weary and sin-distressed 
soul! A rock amidst desert wastes and 
shifting sands; a cooling shade beneath 
sultry skies and on scorching plains; re- 
pose from the wearinesses and faintings 
of this pilgrim life ; even ‘the shadow of 
a Great Rock in a weary land.” 

Not more beautiful and suggestive than 
logical are the thoughts as the spirit of 
inspiration has given them utterance. 
“And a man shall be as a hiding-place 
from the wind and a covert from the tem- 
pest: as rivers of water in a dry place: 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” Refuge, Refreshment, Repose— 
or Deliverance, Life, Peace—is the order 
of the Spirit. Christ, the Divine Man, 
is the Peace or Repose of the believing 
soul. As THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 
IN A WEARY LAND. 

Shade is the emblem of repose. It is 
suggestive of a most grateful experience. 
It is a luxury anda blessing, highly prized 
and sought by man even in temperate 
climes, and dwelling in ceiled houses. 
Poets have versified its charms. King 
and cottager alike embower their dwell- 
ing with shading vines and trees. Noth- 
ing is more prized by the traveler, under 
summer skies, than the shadow of some 
overhanging cliff or green tree by the road- 
side. In the cooling shadow weary nature 
seeks repose, and renews its strength for 
another stage along the hot and dusty 
way. Jonah’s gourd, shielding him from 
the burning rays of a torrid sun, is a type 
of that spiritual Vine which covers the 
soul of the trusting pilgrim in the day of 
heated blasts and fiery trials. 

In Palestine, and indeed in all countries 
of torrid suns and infrequent rains, the 
Shade is a necessity as well as a great 
luxury ; and the tree and the rock which 
afford it are prized far beyond our concep- 
tions of their worth, The traveler in such 


climes would perish without such a relief. 
Half blinded by the sun’s glaring and 
maddening rays; his eye-balls on fire; 
his brow and lips crisped as with a fur- 
nace blast; his strength exhausted and 
nature giving out, oh! what can give 
him such hope and comfort as the sight 
of a great rock or a goodly tree, right in his 
path! He gathers up his little remaining 
strength, and drags on his weary steps, 
and half dead, flings himself down in the 
shade. And what a place of repose is 
that! And how grateful he is for the re- 
lief! There he cools the heated currents 
of life, and recruits his wasted energies, 
and gathers courage and strength for a 
fresh start. 

‘Ina weary land.” How expressive and 
how truthful are these words of the Spirit! 
Earth is not only a “dry place,” where no 
water is, but a “weary land,” with noth- 
ing to solace and sustain the pilgrim soul. 
Iiuman life, here under the curse, and 
unblessed of God, is indeed a sad and 
wretched experience. It is a pilgrimage, 
and a cheerless and painful one. The 
way is difficult, and our progress in it is 
slow and tedious. It is a way of expo- 
sure and great endurance. It lies through 
a region of perpetual drought and burning 
suns. Around, behind and before us, all 
is waste and wilderness, No thing of 
life smiles in our path. No tree or rock 
proffers us shade. The heavens over us 
are brass, and the earth is a heated fur- 
nace. Day after day, month after month, 
year after year, we plod along this weary 
way to the pilgrim’s doom, unblest by 
one hour’s repose, life ebbing away at 
every step, and all nature on fire of hell, 
and not so much as a drop of water to 
cool the parched tongue, or a solitary 
rock to throw a shadow across our path. 
My God! what a land! what a pilgrim- 
age! what a prospect! 

And who is a stranger to this fearful 
experience? Who has not endured the 
sultriness and faintness of this “ weary 
land”? In the day of passion’s fiery 
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tumult; in the day of self-convicted guilt 
and worthlessness ; in the day of persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake; in the day of 
severe trial and temptation ; in the day of 
heavy affliction and sore bereavement ; 
in the day of prevailing doubts and fears 
and gloom—what a “ weary land” have 
we found earth to be! How arid and 
desolate to our soul seemed the path of 
life here below! What power had the 
sun to scorch and wither all our hopes 
and joys? How like Jonah we have been 
ready to curse God and pray for death ! 
At such times, and under such experien- 
ces, how have we felt the utter emptiness 
of all creature good, and from the lowest 
depths of our wretched and needy nature 
sighed and longed for some friendly pow- 
er to cover our defenseless heads and save 
us from the soul-burdened and all-con- 
suming evils of sin! If, ever, from the 
heart we have given expression to the 
pilgrim’s song, it has been in those sea- 
sons when God’s providence has made 
us smart under the evils of sin; or has 
brought home to our experience the mis- 
ery and the weariness of a life which has 
no springs in God, no Christ to shield it 
and refresh it and give it peace. Then, if 
ever, the heart is forced to sing: 


“Tt is a weary way, and I am faint— 
I pant for purer air and fresher springs ; 
O Father! take me home: there is a taint, 
A shadow on earth’s purest, brightest 
things. 
This world is but a wilderness to me: 
There is no rest, my God! no peace apayt 
from Thee.” 
Blessed be God! there is provision in 
the Gospel to meet the necessities of man 
* even in these emergencies, in the hour of 
extremest want and weakness. There is 
a place of Repose for the weary spirit, as 
well as of safety and life. There is peace, 
rest, heaven, in Christ, for the believing 
soul, as well as deliverance. He is as the 
Shadow of a Great Rock in this weary 
land. That rock is nigh to every pilgrim 
soul that looks upward for relief, 


“ When fainting in the sultry waste.” 


In the shadow of that Rock the exhausted 
soul is revived ; the heated blood is cooled; 
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the jaded and perturbed spirits are rested 
and calmed ; and the wearied heart finds 
sweet repose. In the shadow of that Rock, 
tears and sorrows and crosses and bur- 
dens and dangers are all forgotten. That 
experience—though it may last but for a 
day, or during the pressure of some great 
trial or calamity—is an oasis in the wil- 
derness; and it will live in one’s memory 
through future seasons of trial—a sweet 
memorial of a Saviour’s love—a foretaste 
of the Heaven which stands open to him 
at the end of his pilgrimage. 

Yes, Christ is a Great Rock, casting 
his shadow all along the path of pilgrim 
faith and pilgrim conflict. He affords 
ample shelter and repose to his people 
when most they need it. He journeys 
with them over the “weary land,” and 
when dangers threaten, He is their refuge ; 
when they thirst, He is rivers of water to 
them ; and when they grow weary, or the 
sun waxes hot, He is to them as the sha- 
dow of a Great Rock. 

How can men slight such an infinite 
mercy! How can the fainting and dying 
pilgrim pass by on the other side and 
deny his soul the shadow and life of that 
Rock! Who has not felt the need of such 
a friendly and protecting Power in his 
past journeyings over the wastes of this 
sinful and doomed world? Who that 
looks seriously into the future will not 
long and pray for it in the times of trials 
and bitter experiences, yet to come, and 
especially in the day of death and judg- 
ment? O man! sinful, suffering man! 
making thy way to the grave and eternity, 
will you measure out a weary life and die 
at last, unsheltered and unblest, when 
there is a refuge, a river, a rock between 
you and despair ?—and when that refuge, 
that river, that rock, is the incarnate and 
pitying Jesus ? 

Weary pilgrim! burdened with sin and 
woe, fainting under sultry skies, and long- 
ing for the repose of a quiet conscience 
and of a heart bathed in the peace of Hea- 
ven—come into the shadow of this Great 
Rock. The Gospel is an infinite consola- 
tion; take hold of it. There is sweetness 
and enjoyment in the way of faith; enter 
upon it. God knows all your weakness 
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and want, and the power of evil to hurt 
you. And hence he offers you Christ, 
with all the consolations of his love, and 
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the fullness of his grace, and the rest 
and glory of his final kingdom. 


THE BROKEN WINDOW. 


Rowianp Hut, the celebrated and po- 
pular divine, wrote a book, which had a 
most extensive circulation in his time, call- 
ed the Village in an Uproar, in which he 
describes the excitement produced among 
the inhabitants of some half-civilized and 
godless hamlet, by the preaching of one 
who taught doctrines new and strange to 
their ears, and very strongly opposed to 
their habits and course of life. The en- 
graving we give as a frontispiece to this 
number, might not inappropriately bear 
the same title as the worthy but eccentric 
minister’s book, for, certainly, here the 
village, or at least the juvenile portion of 
it, is in an uproar—caused, however, not 
by the dissemination of the principles of 
truth, order, and morality, but by an in- 
fraction of the peace, an offense against 
the laws of society. The circumstance 
which has created such commotion is 
nothing less than the breakage of a square 
of glass in the window of the house where 
the village shoemaker resides ; but whe- 
ther the offense has been committed in- 
advertently or with malice prepense, mat- 
ters little to the old man, who has rushed 
out from his workshop, and, as it seems, 
has incontinently seized the first two 
urchins he could lay hands on, and asks: 
“Who broke the window?” Of course, 
the boy who has just dropped the sling 
knows nothing about it; and, equally of 
course, the two rogues endeavoring to hide 
behind the pump are also ignorant. But 
there is strong circumstantial evidence 
against the boy who owns the sling, and 
corroborative testimony to his guilt in the 
evidence afforded by the youngster in 


shirt-sleeves, who distinctly points him 
out as the culprit. 

The outrage and the arrest have caused 
no. little excitement, both among the ju- 
veniles and their elders ; a group of the 
former, including the fishmonger’s boy 
and some other tradesmen’s small assist- 
ants, gathers round the prisoners, listen- 
ing to the charge and defense; in the 
background an old woman points out the 
damaged window to a matron who is en- 
deavoring to make her child “feel its 
feet ;” at the door of the cobbler’s house 
stands his wife, shading the sun from her 
eyes the better to see the probable result 
of the arrest; and from the upper win- 
dows of the cottages heads are peering 
forth to ascertain the cause of this sudden 
commotion. But the interest of the pic- 
ture lies in the principal group, and espe- 
cially in the old man—a capital figure, 
both in attitude and action, and his head 
an admirable study of firmness and deci- 
sion, combined, at the present moment, 
with anger. The elder of his two prison- 
ers is an untruthful, bold “‘ ne’er-do-well ;” 
he may have broken the window accident- 
ally, but he denies altogether the commis- 
sion of the deed, and holds out his empty 
hand as evidence of innocence—“ Me! I 
haven’t any stone !”—while he drops be- 
hind him the sling and the missile: the 
pretty-faced young girl looks utterly 
amazed at his effrontery. Capital, too, 
is the bit of by-play going on behind the 
pump, where the dog holds at bay the 
two companions of the actual offender, 
and threatens to reveal their hiding-place. 








